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SANITATION IS A SAFEGUARD TO SUCCESS 


Sanitary practices followed by farmers and ranchers 
play a vital part in protecting the health of their 
herds. Good animal health is essential to efficient 
livestock production. Rotating pastures to control 
parasites... disinfecting barns and farrowing houses 
to improve general health... are important parts 
of a sound livestock program. Producers practice 
the old adage, ‘‘an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure,” for it protects their investment and 
increases their production and returns. 

In processing a wide variety of quality meats and 
meat foods, Wilson & Co. is constantly working to 
improve its modern sanitary methods. The annual 
cost of maintaining Wilson & Co.’s rigid standards 
of sanitation is around 3 million dollars. The stamp 
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“U. S. Inspected and Passed” on our food products 
insures consumers of wholesome, health-giving 
foods. Cleanliness protects meat, a highly perish- 
able product, and enhances the sales appeal of 
Wilson’s quality products. 

Every effort to improve sanitation on the farm 
and in the processing plant contributes to greater 
efficiency and stability of the Livestock and Meat 
Industry. 
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THE COVER 


A winter range scene in Colorado is used 
on our cover this month. The sheep, water- 
ing at the Colorado River, on the winter 
range of Irving Beard, south of Loma, Colo- 
rado, were photographed by Will C. Minor. 











The Cutting Chute 


1946 Imports of Purebred Animals 


Increased entry of purebred livestock, 
especially swine, in 1946 under the free-duty 


S privilege is reported by L. M. Dean, admin- 
} istrative assistant to Doctors Simms and 


Fladness of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
During the year there were certified for free 
entry 139 horses, 27,067 cattle, 3,010 sheep, 
1,192 swine, 902 dogs, 3 goats, and 2 cats. 
In 1945 the numbers were 71 horses, 21,434 
cattle, 2,869 sheep, 443 swine, and 608 dogs. 

Argentina sent in 22 Thoroughbred horses 
while Canada exported 28 Clydesdales and 
18 Standardbreds, to this country. All of the 
cattle imported free of duty were from Can- 
ada except 74 from the Island of Jersey. 
Canada sent in 18,802 Holsteins, 3,294 Ayr- 


» shires, 861 Aberdeen Angus, and smaller 
> numbers of the other beef and dairy breeds. 


Likewise Canada was the source of all but 
33 sheep in 1946, the leading breeds imported 
being 2,133 Suffolks, 291 Shropshires, and 
225 Hampshires. Yorkshire swine num- 
bered 1,170 of the 1,192 head imported duty- 
free. Canada again was the only source of 
swine under this category. Anglo-Nubian 
goats and short-haired Siamese cats made 
up the rest of the list. 


Sheep On the Aleutian Islands 


“We went into the winter on the Aleutian 
Islands with about 4,000 young sheep,” C. 
C. Eubank of Ogden, Utah, told the other 
members of the Board of Directors of the 
Pacific Wool Growers in their meeting on 
February 14 this year. “We hope to have 
the largest percentage of lambs we have 
ever had. Last year we had an 87 percent 
lambing. We hope to get to the point 
where we can fly mutton, lamb, and beef 
into Anchorage at a transportation cost.of 
6 cents a peund. If we can supplement our 
wool income with this meat income we will 


» have a very satisfactory arrangement. We 
; A y £ 


believe the Alaska market can absorb all 
the mutton, lamb and beef we can produce.” 


Livestock In Greece 


Of the 600,000 metric tons* of milk pro- 
duced in Greece, 45 percent is derived from 
sheep, 30 percent from goats, 20 percent 
from cows, and less than 5 percent from 
buffalo. About 40 percent is consumed in 
liquid form and about 45 percent goes into 
cheese, the rest into butter. Sheep and buf- 
falo milk gets a slight price premium be- 
cause of its higher fat content. Sheep and 
goats also supply 75 percent of the meat, 
cattle 15 percent, and pigs 10 percent. Qual- 
ity ls mainly poor owing to age of slaughter, 
parasitic livestock, and poor nutritional con- 
ditions. Prewar wool and hair production 
was 10,000 metric tons, 80 percent wool and 
<0 percent hair. The wool is largely coarse 
and used in home industry, and for carpets 
and blankets. It is unlikely that fine-wool 
‘reeds would be successful there, and limited 


; mports of fine wool seem necessary. 
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Worm when you shear 


You handle every grown sheep at shearing time — that’s a good 
time to take care of that spring worming with PTZ, the Dr. Hess 
phenothiazine worm treatment. 


It’s a matter of preference whether you use PTZ Pellets or 


PTZ Powder in a drench. From our own experience, we consider 
the Pellets a little easier to use. 


PTZ Pellets are made from highest quality purified pheno- 
thiazine. They also contain phenolphthalein, a mild laxative. 

Worm each sheep individually in the spring with either PTZ 
Pellets or PTZ Powder. Then you can control worms during 
grazing season by just putting PTZ Pasture Mix in a self-feeder. 
PTZ is a member of the large, ever- 
growing Dr. Hess family of laboratory- 
controlled animal health products. 
Get PTZ at the store displaying this 


x familiar squared oval — be sure to use 
PT Z 3 it as directed on the package. 


Phenothiazine 
at its best 


ANIMAL HEALTH is the broad objective of Dr. 
Hess research. Our laboratory staff devotes full 
time to experimental work in control of internal 
and external parasites and diseases. 

















/ sure notice the difference 
since the boss switched to 


CUTTER VACCINES ¢ SERUMS 





You'll notice a big difference, They’re made with the same 
too—in your profits—when you _ skill and care that Cutter gives 
use dependable, tested Cutter its products for human use. Try 
products to stop disease. these—for sound protection: 


FOR ANTHRAX —Cutter’s Charbonol for Sheep Only. Potent, yet safe. 
Vaccinate before hot weather—well ahead of the usual 
anthrax season. 


FOR SOREMOUTH —Cutter’s Ovine-Ecthyma Vaccine. One drop builds 
sound immunity for at least two years. Protects both feeder 
lambs and mature animals. Vaccinate routinely—any time, 
any season. Just apply vaccine to scratch on flank. 


FOR BLACK DISEASE—Cutter’s Clostridium Novyi Bacterin. It gives 
dependable seasonal protection. Vaccinate regularly if there 
is any record of deaths from this killer in your flock. 


FOR SHIPPING FEVER—Cutter’s Mixed Bacterin (Ovine) No. 1. It 
builds resistance against hemorrhagic septicemia and other 
related diseases as well. Use it routinely! 


CUTTER LABORATORIES 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











The above statements were included jp 
report released on March 17, 1947, by 4, 
Food and Agriculture Organization’s ‘Spe 
ial mission to Greece. Franklin S. Hapri 
president of the Utah Agricultural Colley, 
was chairman of the group of eight who yi 
ited Greece last summer. Suggested jp. 
improvements in the breeding, feeding, ap 
management of livestock and better process. 
ing and grading of livestock products we, 
made by the mission, along with other pjyj. 
ects for rehabilitating war torn Greece. 
*A\ metric ton is 2,204.6 pounds avoirduy 


2, 4-D, Weed Killer 


The selective herbicide (2, 4-D) known: 
the public for the past two years as a lay 
weed killer that does not harm grass, po) 
is being recommended for killing weeds 
some field groups. Weed control specialists 
of the United States Department of Ag 
culture and State experiment stations ay 
suggesting its use in wheat, oats, barle 
and sugarcane. Tests of considerable sca 
made these field results with the herbicid 
a most promising means of increasing far 
efficiency. In the Red River Valley in Nort 
Dakota, wheat fields badly infested wit 
wild mustard, an annual weed, treated wit 
2, 4-D, produced 10 to 15 more bushels o 
wheat per acre than adjoining untreat 
fields. It is suggested by the Agricultura 
Research Administration that farmers w! 
intend using 2, 4-D obtain information froy 
the county agricultural agents as to loca 
conditions, especially those that may influ 
ence time and manner of application. It 
also pointed out that this herbicide will k 
many valuable plants, therefore, when it 
being applied, especially as a dust, ca 
should be taken to prevent drift. 


New Shropshire Association Secretary 


Miss Julia M. Wade, secretary-treasur 


of the American Shropshire Registry As 


sociation at Lafayette, Indiana, for man 
years, has retired, her long years of servi 
to the Shropshire breed and society being 
noted by sheep breed papers all over tl 


country. Her successor is Charles F. 0s. 


born. 


sum 


Charles L. Harlan Retires 


Charles L. Harlan, head of livestock a1 


poultry statistical work in the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States De 


partment of Agriculture, retires on Mar 
1 after more than 26 years of governments 


service. Generally regarded as the cout 
try’s foremost authority on livestock ste 
tistics, Mr. Harlan led in developing the De. 


partment of Agriculture’s methods of est 


mating numbers, production, and _ supplies 


of livestock and livestock products. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harlan with their two sons 


who are back in college after military ser 
ice in World War II, plan on remaining i 


Arlington where they have lived since 192 


Lambing Day At Naylors 


The Robert Naylors of Idaho were fe: 


tured in the March 2 edition of the Idah 


Sunday Statesman. A day at their lambin 
sheds at Notus with Mrs. Naylor, the forme 


Jessie Little, daughter of the late Andre’ 
Little, as mentor, furnishes the material ft 


an article picturesquely written by Mis 
Mary Jenkins. Mrs. Naylor is a mem! 


of the board of directors of the Americ# 


Wool Council, Inc., and is a past presidet! 








of the Women’s Auxiliary to the Nation] 


Wool Growers Association. 


The National Woo! Grove! 
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ed ins pworshak's Basque Bill 


by the 

my On March 3, 1947, Senator Dworshak of 
Harris Idaho introduced S. 781 which would permit 
ollege the legalization of residence of certain 


rho vis. fF Basque sheepherders in the United States. 
ed im. | This measure would cover the Basque herd- 
ng, anj | ers brought into this country on a temporary 


rocess. [| basis to meet the labor shortage during the 
ts were & war. The bill was referred to the Committee 
2 pro. | on Judiciary. It is understood that Con- 
2ece, sressman Lea of California will introduce 


a companion bill to S. 781 in the House. 
Messrs. Wilson and Jones of the National 
Wool Growers Association are doing every- 
thing possible at this time to advance this 


legislation. 
nown ti ’ 
alam F aystralian Sheep Numbers 
SS, now : 
es by The sheep population of Australia for 1945 


of Agr was estimated on March 31, 1946, at 98,140,- 
= 998 head as against 105,068,740 in 1944, and 


"tai 123,029,916 in 1943. New Zealand flocks 
le pre totaled 33,000,000 in comparison with 33,- 
erbicit 390,000 the previous year and 33,083,318 in 


ng farm fe, 1948. Total for both Australia and New 
g farm By Zealand for 1945 as computed on March 31, 





pee 1946, is given as 131,140,998. The peak year 
ted with in sheep numbers of the two countries was 
shels of p 1941 when the total was 157,562,570. Drouth 
ntreatei | is cited as the principal factor in the drop 
icultura | in numbers since the peak year. 

ers wh 

ion from : : 

to local | Streamlined Livestock 

ond 78 Transportation 

Rong Three hundred Union Pacific Railroad 
st. car stock cars are being equipped with Timken 


roller bearings and steel wheels, will be 
thoroughly reconditioned and painted in 
streamliner colors (red and yellow), and 
when completed will be placed in fast non- 
stop Diesel-operated freight service between 


retary 


Saati eral iciadll 





treasurer | Salt Lake City and Los Angeles. Announce- 

stry As | ment to this effect was made by G. F. Ash- 

or many} by, president of the railroad, on March 18. 

rf service The new service will reduce schedules on 

‘ty being | livestock shipments by more than 40 per- 

over the ® cent, it is asserted, through the elimination 

s F. 0s © of a stopover at Las Vegas for water and 
feed. The non-stop run will be made in 
about 32 hours, instead of the usual 58 to 
60 hours. The increased speed is made pos- 
sible through the use of the Timken bear- 
ings. : 

stock and § 

ee Corriedale Booklet 

on March } : 

>rnmental “You Too Will Like Corriedale Sheep,” is 

the cout) the title of an especially well-prepared and 

tock sta § interesting booklet recently issued by the 

@ the De © American Corriedale Association, Inc. The 

s of esti: @ “how” and “why” of the breed’s origin, its 

1 supplies is outstanding qualities, and a description of 


5, eS the Corriedale as adopted by the American 
two sons, i Vorriedale Association on the basis of the 
tary ser ae final decision of the New Zealand Corriedale 
aining it Association in April 1917, and other items 
‘nce 1924. fam of interest to present and prospective Cor- 
) ‘edale users, are covered. The illustrations 
> 4re unusually beautiful. Copies may be had 
trom Frederic S. Hultz, secretary of the 
American Corriedale Association, Inc., 1007 
Sheridan Street, Laramie Wyoming. 





were fet 
the Idaho 
ir lambing 
the former 


Utah Economic Bulletin 


» An economic study of sheep production 
in southwestern Utah has recently been 

ib H 'ssued as Bulletin 325 by the Agricultural 
Americt! BS) Experiment Station, Utah State College, 
t preside ») ‘gan, Utah. Records from 71 different 
e Natiot! @} ranches were used in the study with an 
nS 
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Get the Extra Pork 
that's in Your Feed 


Here are the facts...no guess work...no 
“maybe’s”. Closely supervised and impartial 
feeding trials run in 1945 and 1946 bya nation- 
ally known and accredited institution proved 


—that hogs fed salt free choice made 150 

lbs. of gain with the same feed as against 

only 100 lbs. of gain from hogs fed no salt. 
In addition, hogs fed salt free choice reached 
200 Ibs. in less than 180 days ...100% faster 
than those who got no salt. Read all the de- 
tails in the booklet described below. Send 
for your copy immediately—plan now to get 
the extra pork that’s in your feed this year. 






















when fed salt free choice. Salt is more 
than an appetizer. It is vitally needed, 
absolutely necessary, for the proper di- 
gestion of the proteins, fats, and carbo- 
hydrates in the feed . . , and for quick- 
ly converting these elements into pork. 
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Hogs that do not get enough salt sim- 
ply cannot convert the feed they eat into 
pork as quickly as do hogs who get salt: 
free choice. “Free Choice” hogs eat better 
— look better — put on weight faster. 





ee 


<3. 

Every farmer and feeder should 
have this practical, well illus- 
trated, 40-page book which tells, 
in detail, how to feed salt for the 
greatest gains. Not only tells bow 

to feed salt free choice, but also 
provides plans for making practical, 
economical salt feeders. Only book 
of its kind — and it’s free for the 
asking. A penny postcard will bring 

your copy by return mail, postpaid. 

Morton Salt Company, 310 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


MORTON’S 


Free Choice 
SALT 


MORTON’S Free Choice Salt is espe- 
cially developed for more profitable 
livestock feeding. It’s pure — easy to 
feed and easy to use for mixing. Be 
sure to ask your dealer for it BY NAME 
» « . MORTON’S Free Choice SALT. 
















Remember . , . all livestock do better 
and are more profitable when fed salt 
free choice. Beef cattle — dairy cows 
— sheep — are no different than hogs 
in that free choice salt helps them con- 
vert feed into profits much faster — 
and as nature intended, 
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NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 


Honorary Presidents 
. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 
B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 
. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 


Immediate Past President 
G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 


Vice Presidents 
. C. Bacon, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Bs J. Devereaux, Rapid City, South Dakota 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 
John A. Reed, Kemmerer, Wyoming 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 


HOP 


Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assistant Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Executive Committee 
Robert W. Lockett, Flagstaff, Arizona 
J. Kenneth Sexton, Willows, California 
Ralph R. Reeve, Hamilton, Colorado 
John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 
W. A. Denecke, Bozeman, Montana 
Ernest Clawson, Elko, Nevada 
Floyd W. Lee, San Mateo, New Mexico 
Wayne C. Stewart, Dayville, Oregon 
John H. Widdoss, St. Onge, South Dakota 
Vestel Askew, San Angelo, Texas 
Don Clyde, Heber, Utah 
A. R. Bohoskey, Yakima, Washington 
Reynold Seaverson, Rawlins, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 


Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
Robert W. Lockett, President 

H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 

151 Mission Street, San Francisco 

Howard Vaughn, President 

W. P. Wing, Secretary 

Colorado Wool Growers Association 

P. O. Box 553, Fort Collins 

Ralph R. Reeve. President 

Lloyd N. Case, Secretary 

Idaho Wool Growers Association 

P. O. Box 2598, Boise 

J. H. Breckenridge, President 

M. C. Claar, Secretary 

Montana Wool Growers Association 

Helena 

W. A. Denecke, President 

C. O. Hansen, Secretary 

Nevada Wool Growers Association 

101 Henderson Bank Bldg., Elko 

Ernest A. Clawson, President 

Hayden Henderson, Secretary 

New Mex'co Wool Growers Association 

Box 421, Albuquerque 

Floyd W. Lee, President 

Miss Isabel Benson, Secretary 

Oregon Wool Growers Association 

801 Wilcox Bldg., Portland 4 

Wayne C. Stewart, President 

W. A. Holt, Secretary 

Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 

Cactus Hotel Bldg., San Angelo 

Bryan Hunt, President 

Vestel Askew, Secretary 

Utah Wool Growers Association 

408 Beneficial Life Bldg., Salt Lake City 

Don Clyde, President 

J. A. Hooper, Secretary 

Washington Wool Growers Association 

16 South First Street, Yakima 

T. J. Drumheller, President 

A. E. Lawson, Secretary 

Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 

Rapid City 

Ward Van Horn, President 

H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 

Wyoming Wool Growers Association 

McKinley 

Reynold Seaverson, President 

J. B. Wilson, Secretary 





average of 60 for the years 1939, 1940 and 
1941. Expenses of operation per breeding 
ewe for the period 1939-41, averaged $5.55; 
in 1945 they were $10.70. The added cost 
of labor and camp supplies amounted to 
$2.06 per ewe of the $5.15 increase in ex- 
penses from the prewar years. Receipts per 
breeding ewe increased from $7.93 in 1939- 
41 to $10.31 in 1945. The $2.38 increase in 
receipts was only 46 percent of the increase 
in expenses. Lower rates of production of 
lambs and wools and higher death losses in 
1945 contributed to the relatively smaller 
increase in receipts as compared to expenses. 
The return to the operator for his manage- 
ment and assumption of the economic risks 
was $2.38 per ewe in 1939-41, but in 1945 
there was a loss of 39 cents. 


Heavy British Livestock Losses 


It is estimated that the recent floods in 
Great Britain cost farmers around $48,000,- 
000 in cattle and sheep losses. 


Tips On Sheep Shearing 


Recommendations to the wool grower on 
how to produce a more profitable wool clip 
are available to the flock owner in a handy, 
pocket-size booklet just released by Sun- 
beam Corporation, manufacturers of Stew- 
art shearing equipment. The title of the 
booklet is Tips On Sheep Shearing. It was 
prepared by Mr. E. A. Warner, formerly 
with the Extension Service at Oklahoma 
A.&M. College and now a livestock special- 
ist at Sunbeam. 

Tips On Sheep Shearing may be secured 
at no charge by writing Sunbeam Corpora- 
tion, 5600 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, 
Illinois. 





FOREST SERVICE HEARINGS 


Congressman Barrett, chairman of 
the House Subcommittee on Public 
Lands, will start public hearings to in- 
vestigate the reduction in forest graz- 
ing permits on April 10, according to 
recent press announcement. (Uncon- 
firmed.) 








LIVESTOCK RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Members of the livestock advisory 
committee, one of the commodity 
groups to work with Secretary Ander- 
son and the National Advisory Com- 
mittee under the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act of 1946 (Hope-Flannagan Act), 
have recently been announced. They 
are as follows: Frank S. Boice, Conoita, 
Arizona; Norris K. Carnes, South St. 
Paul, Minnesota; C. B. Denman, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Wesley Hardenburg, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Dr. G. H. Hart, University 
of California College of Agriculture, 
Davis, California; Howard Hill, Min- 
burn, lowa; Arthur B. Maurer, Kansas 
City, Kansas; C. E. Weymouth, Ama- 
rillo, Texas; P. E. Williams, Davenport, 
Florida; G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado; 
and Willicm H. Yungclas, Webster 
City, lowa. 
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5. 814 passed the Senate by a voice 
yote on Monday, April 7. It provides 
for price support for wool at 1946 lev- 
els through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration until December 31, 1948. 
While provision for establishing a com- 
parable price for wool was retained, 
that calling for price support at 90 per- 
cent of comparable price during the 
next two years was taken out; that is 
the words “the higher of 90 percent of 
the comparable price for wools as of 
January of the calendar year in which 
the wool is produced, or”’ were taken 
out of the bill; otherwise it stands as 
printed on page nine. 

On April 12, the House Committee 
on Agriculture voted out S. 814 after 
deleting the section setting up a com- 
parable price for wool and that which 
“deems” wool a basic agricultural 
commodity for adding a section that 
would give the Secretary of Agriculture 
power to impose an import fee up to 
50 percent of the value of the import- 
ed product whenever he deems it neces- 
sary to prevent interference with the 
domestic support price program. 


T is April 2, and the wool legislative 

program stands like this: H. J. Reso- 
lution 158 which provides for continua- 
tion of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion purchase program at 1946 levels un- 
til December 31, 1948, has been intro- 
duced in the House, but no rule has 
been secured for immediate action on 
it; S. 814, the Robertson bill, providing 
for comparable price on wool and a sup- 
ported price at 90 percent of the com- 
parable figure until December 31, 1948, 
has been introduced in the Senate and 
assurance has been given us that it 
will receive the immediate attention of 
the Senate. (Both bills would permit 
the C.C.C. to sell its wool at less than 
parity; in other words, in competition 
with foreign wool.) 

With the April 15 deadline on the 
present C.C.C. program closing in on 

|) Us, we are also putting forth every ef- 
fort with Secretary Anderson of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to have the 
program extended until legislation is 
passed. 

When we launched our legislative 
boat in Washington early in February 
we thought it carried a fine cargo for 
the stabilization of the industry, and we 
stillthink so. It was this: 
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First, an increase in the tariff on wool 
sufficient to cover the difference in costs 
of production between the United States and 
foreign countries. According to the figures 
of the Tariff Commission, the full increase 
authorized under the existing tariff law 
would be justified. 

Second, the establishment of import quotas 
on both wool and manufactures of wool. 

Until the tariff duty on wool has been 
increased and/or an import quota plan has 
been established by Congress, that legisla- 
tion be speedily enacted to: 

(1) Establish a comparable price for 
wool; 

(2) Accord wool the same treatment as a 
Steagall commodity; 

(3) Give the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion authority to sell wool at less than par- 
ity or comparable prices. 

However, we had not gone far when 
we ran into unpleasant weather. 

To understand the present situation 
there must be taken into consideration 
these things: While everyone, even the 
wool trade, recognizes that the wool 
growing industry needs stability and is 
entitled to aid in that direction as a war 
casualty, there is no agreement as to 
how much aid or help should be given 
and how it should be administered. 

First, the present Congress is more 
economically minded than in the recent 
past. The Department of Agriculture 
is shying away from subsidies and sup- 
port programs and wants to save itself 
from further losses in its wool transac- 
tions by import fees or quotas. The 
State Department, on the other hand, 
frowns upon import fees or quotas or 
increase in tariffs on the grounds that 
they are contrary to our announced 
foreign policy. 

The chief trouble, however, lies with 
the wool trade, which thinks that a sup- 
port price of 36 cents per grease pound 
is sufficient for the grower; that is 90 
percent of parity. They apparently re- 
fuse to recognize that the period on 
which parity prices are based (1909-14) 








AUGUST COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


The regular midsummer meetings of 
the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association and 
the Board of Directors of the American 
Wool Council, Inc., will be held Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, August 27 and 
28. Because this is Centennial year 
in Utah, a readjustment in the usual 
time schedule for these meetings is 
necessary to insure proper hotel ac- 
commodations. Be sure and make your 
hotel reservations early! 


is a most unequitable one for wool. 
When the period was first set up— 
while most of us were still comfortably 
unaware of the devastating years ahead 
of us and long before liquidation in 
sheep started its disastrous course— 
growers protested the unfairness of the 
wool parity. 

The wool trade wants the return of 
free enterprise. The wool growers 
want that, too; in fact, no one group has 
a better record than the wool growers 
up to the war years in keeping a stiff 
upper lip and working out their own 
problems without Government aid 
when given fair tariff protection. How- 
ever, they cannot sacrifice their only 
means of livelihood by jumping head- 
long into a free wool market with a 
large stockpile of wool to be marketed 
and a controlled world wool market. 
Since it is inherent in the sheepmen’s 
makeup to pay their own way, they 
have asked for an increase in the tariff 
or that import quotas be set up to pre- 
vent the Government’s taking a loss on 
its wool operations and to permit the 
establishment of a free enterprise. 

While the attorney for the trade in 
the recent committee hearings reported 
in this issue, attempts to break down 
the Tariff Commission’s figures on cost 
of production in the sheep industry in 
recent years, certainly his recital of the 
profitable operation of 100 head of 
sheep or less on a single Virginia farm 
could hardly be accepted as a very 
strong refutation of the Commission’s 
estimates. Claiming that 933 ranches 
is not a sufficient number on which to 
base a conclusion as to costs, he gives 
figures on the operation of a single farm 
flock to prove that sheep production 
is profitable at the present time. 

No one will deny that lamb prices 
have been good since controls were re- 
moved last October, but it must be re- 
membered that 1946 range lambs had 
all been marketed before that time. 
Also, contrary to the ideas of some peo- 
ple, the sheep industry cannot be run 
successfully on a profitable meat end 
alone. The wool must return a profit 
also. The price of wool also affects that 
for lambs as the pelt is normally figured 
at around 25 percent of the lamb value. 

As we sum up the trade’s position, 
and in our opinion, this summation is 
substantiated by the testimony of its 
representatives, it is their desire to buy 
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wool low enough to make a substantial 
profit through speculation as they have 
done in the past. One remark in the 
attorney’s statement for the trade par- 
ticularly intrigues us; namely, “If the 
Government is to continue in the post- 
war period the business of buying and 
selling the domestic wool clip, it stands 
to reason that the wool trade industry 
will be able to contribute little to the 
reduction of our enormous national 
debt.” That does not seem to be much 
of an argument one way or the other 
but in any event wool growers would 
also like to bear their fair share in the 
reduction of this tax burden. It is dif- 
ficult for the growers to understand why 
the dealers insist that a support price 
of 36 cents per grease pound is adequate 
for the grower. 





Sous and Mouth Bincuse 
Program 


HE Mexican-United States Agricul- 
tural Commission concluded its con- 
ference on cooperation between the 
governments of the two countries in a 
program for the eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Mexico on March 6. 

Authority for such cooperation on 
the part of the United States is con- 
tained in an act of Congress approved 
by President Truman on February 28. 

The commission recommended: 

1. That there be established in Mex- 
ico City at the earliest possible date a 
joint office for the eradication of foot- 
and-mouth disease. 

2. That this office be administered by 
a director and co-director who shall 
be jointly responsible for the active di- 
rection of the campaign against foot- 
and-mouth disease, and for the expendi- 
tures of funds supplied by the two gov- 
ernments for that purpose. The director 
should be a Mexican citizen appointed 
by the Mexican Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and Livestock Industry. The co- 
director should be a United States citi- 
zen appointed by the United States Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

3. That there be established a joint 
administrative board for the eradication 
of foot-and-mouth disease to which the 
director and co-director shall be re- 
sponsible. This board shall be respon- 
sible for the policies and procedures to 
be followed by the office. The board 
shall consist of: 

Three members appointed by the 
Mexican Secretary of Agriculture and 
Livestock Industry. 

Three members appointed by the 
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United States Secretary of Agriculture, 
and 

The director and co-director of the 
joint office. 

4. That the Mexican and United 
States sections of the administrative 
board should each arrange for the ap- 
pointment of an advisory committee 
consisting of such persons as may be 
desired. 

Licenciado Oscar Flores, Under Sec- 
retary of Livestock Industry for Mex- 
ico has been selected as director and 
Dr. Shahan, research scientist and vet- 
erinarian with the United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry, as co-director. The 
six members of the administrative 
board are: Dr. B. T. Simms, chief of 
B.A.I., Under Secretary of Agriculture 
Norris E. Dodd, and Dan Stoops, assist- 
ant agricultural attache, U. S. Embas- 
sy, for the U. S.; and Drs. Figueroa, 
Lozano and de la Torre, of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Livestock Industry, 
for Mexico. 

Estimates of the necessary expendi- 
tures in this campaign against foot-and 
mouth disease were made by the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations on 
March 19 as follows: Mexico expects 
to make a total contribution to June 30 
this year of $9,350,000 to include ex- 
penses of $7,600,000 for services, equip- 
ment, and supplies and $1,750,000 for 
indemnities to owners of slaughtered 
hogs, sheep, and goats. The United 
States’ contribution for the period 
would be about $1,500,000 for services, 
equipment, and supplies and $7,500,000 
for cattle indemnities. Any money re- 
covered from animals slaughtered will 
be turned into the program. 

As it is probable that Mexico will not 
be able to appropriate any funds beyond 
those given for the April-June quarter, 
the United States Government will, of 
course, have to increase its appropria- 
tion if the campaign is to be pushed to 
a successful conclusion. 

Appropriation of the necessary funds 
for the United States’ participation to 
June 30, has been made by both houses 
of Congress and approved by the Presi- 
dent. 

However, the act making the approp- 
riation specifically states that the 9- 
million-dollar fund is to cover the pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1948, so the 
amounts necessary to complete the pro- 
gram will have to be secured through 
a deficiency appropriation bill. 

Dr. J. R. Mohler, former head of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, who 
handled the foot-and-mouth disease 
outbreak in California has been called 





into consultation by U. S. officials, y, 
has expressed full confidence that , 
disease will be stamped out in Mex, 
as it was in California. 
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Forester Spencer Retaing 


EQUESTS of stockmen’s  asso¢j, 

tions for the resignation of Regig. 
al Forester John W. Spencer, Denye 
Colorado, whose derogatory referen 
to leaders of such groups in a statemey; 
before the agricultural committee , 
the Denver Chamber of Commerce |g 
September 25 engendered so much | 
feeling between the stockmen and th: 
Forest Service, were refused by Seer. 
tary Anderson of the Department ; 
Agriculture and Chief Forester Lyle? 
Watts. 

Recent letters sent to the secretar 
of the Colorado Stock Growers a 
Feeders Association and the Wyomix; 
Stock Growers Association by \h 
Watts (reported in the Record Stock. 
man of February 27, 1947) include th 
following statements: “We have car 
fully reviewed the circumstances whir: 
led to this request..... The statemer: 
which Mr. Spencer read . . . . .dea 


mostly with the public values in then} 
tional forests of Colorado. I thought *| 
was a good presentation of the need ic 


protecting the watershed values in thi 
State. It contained a good many obse 
vations which would have the comple: 


approval of your association. It is w-| 


fortunate, therefore, that only a sma 
part of the statement was singled out f 


publicity. .... Certain language used by] 
Mr. Spencer at that time is not what!} 


would have chosen in the same circult 
stances. Mr. Spencer himself now re 
gards his choice of words as unjudic: 


WU ex 4 In my judgment it would | 


contrary to justice to regard this ine 
dent as grounds for any such action 


that recommended in your resolutio,) 
and I cannot, therefore, concur in th} 


recommendation. This view is shat 
by Secretary Anderson... .. Let m! 
say definitely and positively, and I hop 
you will pass this on to your member 
that the Forest Service does not wis 
to eliminate domestic livestock from ti 
national forests. On the contrary, 
long range policy of the Forest Servi 
is to build up and administer the natio" 
al forest ranges so that they will mak 
their maximum contribution, consisté! 
with proper management of the wate 
sheds and other public resources, t0 


sustained livestock production and *| 


permanent and prosperous livestock 
dustry.” 


The National Wool Grow § 
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Hearings on Wool Legislation 


No attempt has been made in this 
outline of Congressional committee 
hearings on wool legislation to give 
complete coverage to the testimony of 
any individual; rather selections have 
been made with the idea of giving their 
general scope. 


Before the House Committee 

H J Resolution 158 was introduced 
* J* inthe House on March 24, 1947, 

by Representative Clifford R. Hope, 

chairman of the House Committee on 


Agriculture, as that committee’s wool 
bill. This resolution is as follows: 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


To authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 

to provide for a continuation of the wool 
price support program, and for other pur- 
poses. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall continue, until De- 
cember 31, 1948, to support a price to pro- 
ducers of wool in the continental United 
States and Territories at the price and on 
the same terms and conditions at which the 
Commodity Credit Corporation supported 
wool in 1946. 

SEC. 2. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion may, until December 31, 1948, dispose 
of wool owned by it without regard to any 
restriction imposed upon it by law. 


This action followed hearings held 
between March 5th and 13th at which 
the provisions of five bills for stabiliz- 
ing the wool growing industry were dis- 
cussed. These measures are briefly out- 
lined below: 


H. R. 63, introduced by Representative 
Granger of Utah on January 3 this year, 
would establish a comparable price for wool 
and lambs and until December 31, 1948, 
would support the price of wool at not less 
than 90 percent of the comparable price, and 
would permit the C.C.C. to dispose of its 
wool at a loss. (This bill would give the 
growers a support price of around 44 cents 
per grease pound.) 

H. R. 1890, introduced by Representative 
Barrett of Wyoming on February 12, 1947, 
would require the establishment of a com- 
parable price for wool and the fixing of 
import quotas on foreign wool so that prices 
for domestic wool would be maintained at 90 
percent of the comparable price from July 
1, 1947, to December 31, 1948, and after that 
at the same percentage of the comparable 
price as received by the basic agricultural 
commodities. It would also make wool a 
basic commodity. (This bill would give 
growers a support price of around 44 cents 
on the basis of the present comparable 
price.) 

H. R. 1825, introduced by Representative 


| Hope on Fet ruary 10, 1947, would provide 


that whenever a commodity included in a 
overnment price support program is de- 
termined by investigation to be entering this 
country in amounts that handicap the oper- 
ation of that program, the President shall 
have the power to adjust import fees and 
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establish quotas (within certain limitations) 
as necessary to make the support price pro- 
gram effective. 

H. R. 2318, introduced by Representative 
Hill of Colorado on February 28, 1947, calls 
for the Secretary of Agriculture to support 
wool prices between April 15, 1947, and De- 
cember 31, 1948, at not less than the 1946 
price level; provides for import quotas, if 
deemed necessary, and gives the C.C.C 
authority to sell its wool in competition with 
foreign wool. (This bill would give the 
grower a support price of around 41 cents 
per grease pound.) 

H. R. 2401, introduced by Representative 
Herter of Massachusetts on March 6, 1947, 
would support wool prices either through 
loan or purchase at not to exceed 90 percent 
of the parity price of wool as determined 
from time tc time by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and would allow the sale of the 
C.C.C. wools at less than parity, or in com- 
petition with the foreign wools. (This would 
give the growers a support price of around 
36 cents per grease pound.) 

The growers were represented at 
these hearings by President Sylvan J. 
Pauly, Legislative Chairman J. B. Wil- 
son, Secretary J. M. Jones, Immediate 
Past President G. N. Winder, Secretary 
C. O. Hansen of the Montana Wool 
Growers Association, President Rey- 
nold Seaverson of the Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association, President How- 
ard Vaughn of the California Associa- 
tion and Mr. Olin Henry Timm of Cali- 
fornia, President Bryant Hunt, Vice 
President Clayton Puckett, Secretary 
Vestel Askew, and former president 
Steve Stumberg of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers Association. Russell Wilk- 
ins of Contact, Nevada, appeared for the 
Western Wool Handlers Association, 
and C. J. Fawcett, general manager of 
the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion, represented that group. 

Briefly the course of the hearings was 
something like this: 

Under Secretary of Agriculture N. 
E. Dodd, the first witness on March 4, 
put in testimony to support quite close- 
ly the ideas of the growers as to what 
the wool program should be; namely, he 
recommended the establishment of a 
comparable price for wool and support 
of the price of wool at 90 percent of that 
comparable price, and in addition the 
fixing of import quotas on foreign wool 
which, he said, would make it possible 
for the Government to carry out the 
wool support program with no great 
loss. While admitting the administra- 
tion of an import program plan would 
not be particularly easy, he stated that 
it could be done. He also recommend- 
ed that the Commodity Credit Corpora- 


tion be authorized to sell its stockpile, 
at the rate of 25 percent at a time, over 
the next four years, in competition with 
foreign wool. 

Before the hearings were concluded 
Representative August H. Andresen of 
Minnesota revealed . that Secretary 
Clinton P. Anderson of the Department 
of Agriculture had written the commit- 
tee a letter supporting Mr. Dodd’s state- 
ment that the Department of Agricul- 
ture favored the import quota plan ‘to 
prevent further losses to the Govern- 
ment in the disposal of its wool pur- 
chases. 

Actual and prospective losses to the 
Government in its wool program were 
discussed by H. E. Reed, director, Live- 
stock Branch, Production and Market- 
ing Administration. (See Wool Market 
report this issue for figures.) 

The position of the sheep industry 
was presented in a formal statement by 
President Pauly. (This statement is 
printed in full in this issue and should 
be a “must” on every grower’s reading 
list for the valuable information it con- 
tains.) 

Mr. Vestel Askew made the presen- 
tation for the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association, and Mr. Winder 
also took part in the discussions. 

Continued purchase of the domestic 
clip by the C.C.C. untii a permanent 
wool program could be devised was 
asked by General Manager C. J. Faw- 
cett of the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation. He said it was the opin- 
ion of his agency that the ultimate an- 
swer to the wool growers’ problem 
would be found in an increase in the 
tariff, import quotas, or import fees, or 
a combination of these factors. 

The imposition of import quotas that 
would prevent the accumulation of 
foreign wools in this country, either by 
the Government or by individual con- 
cerns, was advocated by Russell Wilk- 
ins, who spoke for the Western Wool 
Handlers Association. 

Since the time allowed for the grow- 
ers was exhausted before Legislative 
Chairman Wilson and Secretary Jones 
had an opportunity to be heard, they 
filed a joint statement with the com- 
mittee. Therein they endorsed H.R. 
1890, the Barrett bill, with the sugges- 
tion that they make the beginning date 
of the program January 1, 1947, instead 
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of July 1, 1947. They also endorsed 
H. R. 63 which contains at least three 
of the important features of H. R. 1890. 
While favoring many of the features of 
H. R. 2318, they reiterated the firm con- 
viction of growers that “the establish- 
ment of a comparable price for wool is 
absolutely essential if the sheep indus- 
try is ever to be placed on a fair and 
equitable price relationship with other 
agricultural commodities.” This pro- 
vision is not included in H. R. 2318. 
Although favoring the principles of 
H. R. 1825, that is the imposition of a 
fee on imported commodities or a quan- 
titative limitation on such imports 
where a Government support program 
is involved, they did not concur in the 
proposed method of administering the 
act. The power now rests with the 
President, they contended, to increase 
the tariff rates by 50 percent and the 
present situation warrants such an in- 
crease for wool commodities. Definite 
opposition was also entered to that part 
of H. R. 1825 which reads: “No procla- 
mation of this section shall be enforced 
in contravention of any treaty or other 
international agreement to which the 
United States is or hereafter becomes a 
part.” This provision would nullify the 
whole intent of the bill in the opinion of 
Messrs. Wilson and Jones. 


Vigorous opposition was also regis- 
tered by Messrs. Wilson and Jones to 
the wool trade bill (H.R. 2401), which 
“does not recognize the unfairness of 
the present parity price calculation for 
wool when compared with the basic ag- 
ricultural commodities It is ad- 
mitted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture that prices for the products of the 
sheep industry in the base period (for 
parity prices) 1909-14 were depressed 
as compared with prices for the basic 
agricultural commodities. This con- 
clusion was reached by studying the 
historical relationship of prices received 
for wool and those received for basic 
agricultural commodities. ... . All that 
is asked for wool is that it receive the 
same treatment as the basic agricultural 
commodities. Wool has been declared 
a strategic and critical commodity by 
the Army and Navy Munitions Board, 
and certainly should be given the same 
treatment as other strategic and critical 
commodities.” 


Refutation of the statements made to 
the committee that one of the primary 
reasons for the liquidation of stock 
sheep was and is the high price of lambs 
was also made by the Secretary and 
the Legislative Chairman of the Nation- 


al Wool Growers Association, as fol- 
lows: 


In the first place, liquidation started tak- 
ing place in the sheep industry in 1942. 
This decrease continued each year; it did 
not take place in any one year and the de- 
crease has amounted to 35 percent, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture fig- 


es. 

Both lambs and mutton were placed under 
rigid price ceiling control in 1942. The situa- 
tion became so desperate that on August 5, 
1945, to July 31, 1946, a subsidy of approx- 
imately 2 cents per pound was paid on the 
live animal to help the industry because of 
low prices and rising costs of production. 

Not until October 15, 1946, were ceilings 
removed on lambs. Since that time the price 
of lambs has risen materially. It should be 
called to your attention, however, that the 
normal marketing period of lambs from pro- 
ducers is prior to October 15th of any year 
and 1946 was no exception. Therefore the 
producers did not receive the benefit to any 
great extent of this price increase. The pro- 
ducers and feeders in the Western States re- 
ceived $15.30 per hundredweight in 1946. 

As Congressman Barrett pointed out, the 
main reasons for selling replacement ewe 
lambs was to get the producer out of the 
“red” on the year’s operation and to cut 
down on the numbers of breeding stock be- 
cause of the uncertainty of the future. If 
the wool problem was stabilized and made 
more attractive, there would be a tendency 
for more ewe lambs to be saved to rebuild 
the depleted herds. 

Mr. Clinton M. Hester, Washington 
counsel for the National Wool Trade As- 
sociation and the Boston Wool Trade 
Association; Kenneth W. Marriner of 
the topmaking firm of Francis Willey & 
Company, who was director of the 
Textile Bureau of the War Production 
Board; and Herbert K. Webb of the 
Charles J. Webb Sons Company, rep- 
resenting the Philadelphia Textile As- 
sociation, testified for the wool trade 
in opposition to everything the growers 
asked for except permission for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to sell 
its wool at a loss. The wool trade was 
of the opinion, Mr. Hester stated, that 
if the Secretary of Agriculture were 
authorized to make loans or purchases 
at not in excess of 90 percent of parity 
until December 31, 1948, adequate pro- 
tection would be provided for the wool 
grower. This would mean an average 
price of about 36 cents per grease 
pound. The trade’s general objection 
to the wool growers’ program as given 
is that it destroys free enterprise. Tables 
were presented by the trade’s repre- 
sentatives to show that if a comparable 
price for wool had been in effect dur- 
ing the period 1921 to 1940 the Govern- 
ment would have had to take over the 
wool in thirteen years. “If past figures 
are any gauge and comparable price 
should be adopted it would mean the 
end of the wool trade,” Mr. Hester stat- 
ed. It is also contended by the wool 
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trade that if an import quota is esta, 
lished it will destroy free enterprise hy 


cause it denies the manufacturer “th, =: 
opportunity of purchasing his raw m, F 


terials from the areas of supply that ay, 
best suited for each particular bys. 
ness.” In addition the administratiq, 
of an import quota plan would be ¢. 
tremely difficult. 


The Tariff Commission’s studies q § 


the cost of production, Mr. Hester cop. 
tended, are “the records of only a fey 
wool growers and particularly the mo 
inefficient ones.” The Tariff Comm. 
sion’s study covered 933 farmers. Hoy. 


ever, in attempting to refute the Cop. J 


mission’s computations, Mr. Hester on); 
cited his own sheep operations in Vj. 
ginia. “Personally I have never bee 
able to reconcile my own experience x 
a wool grower with the contention ¢ 
the wool grower that he must have th: 
assistance of the Treasury and the tax. 
payer of this country that is propose 
in the bills now before you. .... 
long in this class (farmers with fewe 
than 100 head of sheep) which raise 
about 50 percent of the wool produce 
in the United States. I have paid from 
$8 to $12 for ewes. For the wool from 
the ewe I receive on the average ¢ 
$2.50 per head. On the average a ew 


produces one lamb. This past year my f 


lambs brought me $21.50 and I did not 
sell them when the market was any- 
where near its highest point. I am sur 
that you will agree that this is an u- 
usually good return on the investment. 
Mr. Hester also observed that “the 93! 
wool growers covered in this report 
(Tariff Commission’s) matured only 7! 
lambs out of every 100 ewes. This is not 
a good record.” 


Mr. Hester also claimed that most i 9 


the dealers who have acted as agents 
for the Commodity Credit Corporatio 


since 1943 did so “as a patriotic gesture 


and also in order to retain intact thei 
organizations until such time as the 


Government returned the wool bus: § 


ness to private industry and free entel- 
prise. Many of those who did this have 
just about broken even on their C.CC 
operations. If the Government is t 


continue in the postwar period the bus 7 
ness of buying and selling the domestit § 


wool clip, it stands to reason that the 
wool trade industry will be able to cot 
tribute little to the reduction 
enormous national debt.” 


Mr. Clarence W. Nichols, assistal! § 
chief of the International Resources D: 
vision of the State Department, told tle e 
committee if import quotas on wool ale 
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© Representatives of the ) 
' America in Congress assembled, That this 


established the foreign relations pro- 
gram of the Government will be set 
back materially and a damper placed on 


) international economic cooperation. The 


State Department recommended, he 


) said, direct Government purchase of 
domestic wool instead of import quotas. 


When questioned by committee mem- 
bers as to why the State Department 
opposed import quotas on wool while 


) administering them on cotton, Mr. Nich- 


ols could only say that, while quotas 
might be used in some instances, gen- 


erally they were condemned. 


Mr. Louis G. Connor, commodity spec- 
ialist for the Tariff Commission, defend- 


» ed the Commission’s cost studies in the 


final hearing by the House Committee 
on Agriculture and emphatically stated 
that 90 percent of parity would not be 
adequate to keep the domestic wool 
growing industry alive under present 
high labor and other costs. 


Mr. Carl H. Wilken, economic an- 
alyst, Raw Materials National Council 
of Sioux City, Iowa, gave sound reasons 
why H. R. 1825, especially as it was to 
be administered, would not prove ben- 
eficial. 


The Hon. Wesley A. D’Ewart of Mon- 
tana summarized the grower’s position 


in a very clear and concise manner 
at the final hearing. 








| Before The Senate 


THE Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry reported out 


) S.814 in the following form on April 1, 
) 1947: 


S. 814, A BILL— 


To provide support for wool, and for oth- 
er purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
United States of 


Act may be cited as the “Wool Act of 1947.” 

SEC. 2 (a) The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is directed, through loans, pur- 
chases, or other operations to support a price 


) to producers of wool produced (shorn or 


pulled) in the calendar years 1947 and 1948 
in the United States and its Territories at 
the higher of (1) 90 per centum of the com- 
parable price for wool as of January of the 


4 calendar year in which the wool is produced, 


or (2) the price at which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has undertaken to sup- 
port wool in 1946. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provis- 
ions hereof, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion may adjust support prices for individual 
grades and qualities of wool for the purpose 
of bringing about a fair and equitable re- 
lationship in the support prices for the vari- 
ous grades and qualities of wool; may make 
discounts from support prices for off-qual- 
ity, inferior-grade, or poorly prepared wool. 

SEC. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture 
shall establish monthly (commencing with 
the month of January 1947) a comparable 
price for wool and the comparable price so 
established shall be used for the purposes 
of all laws in which a parity or comparable 
price is established or used. The compar- 
able price for wool shall be that price which 
bears the same relation to the average par- 
ity prices of the other basic agricultural 
commodities, cotton, corn, wheat, rice, to- 
bacco, and peanuts, as the actual price for 
wool bore to the actual average prices of 
such basic commodities during the period 
August 1934 to July 1939. Such comparable 
price for wool may be adjusted for grade, 
quality, season, and location. 

SEC. 4. The provisions of sections 385, 
386, and 888 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, shall be applicable 
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Committee 


to the support operations carried out pur- 
suant to section 2 of this Act. 


SEC. 5. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion may, without regard to restrictions im- 
posed upon it by any law, dispose of any 
wool produced prior to January 1, 1949, at 
prices which will permit such wool to be 
sold in competition with imported wool. The 
disposition of any accumulated stock under 
the provisions of this section, however, shall 
be made at such rate and in such manner 
as will avoid disruption of the domestic wool 
market. 


SEC. 6. Wool is a basic source of cloth- 
ing for the people of the United States, and, 
as such, is deemed a basic agricultural com- 
modity. 


This bill, introduced by Senator Ed- 
ward V. Robertson of Wyoming on 
March 7, 1947, was one of those con- 
sidered by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry in its hear- 
ings on wool legislation which opened 
March 26. Other measures considered 
by the Committee are briefly outlined 
here: 


S. 103, introduced by Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming on January 8 of 
this year, which is in exactly the same form 
as the measure he introduced at the last ses- 
sion of Congress with administration sup- 
port, would require the establishment of a 
comparable price for wool and lambs, and 
would suppert the price of wool at 90 per- 
cent of the comparable price, from January 
1, 1947 to December 31, 1948, and at not less 
than 50 nor more than 75 percent of that 
price after December 31, 1948. It carries a 
stipulation that prior to December 31, 1950, 
the support price shall not be less than the 
1946 level. The C.C.C. would be permitted 
to sell its wool at less than parity, or ata 
loss. A research program for wool is also 
provided for in the bill. : 


S. 917, introduced by Senators Leverett 
Saltonstall and Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of 
Massachusetts on March 17, 1947, is exactly 
the same as H. R. 2401 introduced by Rep- 
resentative Herter of Massachusetts; in oth- 
er words the wool trade’s bill. This would 









provide support for the price of wool at 90 
percent of parity until December 31, 1948. 

Senator O’Mahoney told the Com- 
mittee he was not particularly con- 
cerned whether they introduced his bill 
or that of Senator Robertson, as the im- 
mediate need was to enact legislation 
that would give the necessary stability 
to the wool growing industry. He could 
not, he stated, however accept the wool 
trade bill, because, in his opinion, it 
would destroy the industry. 

When the domestic production of 
wool, which is not only a strategic ma- 
terial but also one essential to the econ- 
omy of the Western States, ceases, Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney declared, the price of 
foreign wools will advance and “con- 
sumers in this country will have to pay 
through the nose.” 


A letter from Secretary Anderson 
supporting the O’Mahoney bill, was 
read into the record by the Senator. 


A brief written statement in support 
of this bill was filed by Senator Robert- 
son, whose illness prevented his attend- 
ance at the hearings. 


The testimony and information given 
the Committee by Under Secretary 
Dodd of the Department of Agriculture 
was similar to that given the House Ag- 
ricultural Committee. 


The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion’s representation, which also incor- 
porated the statement made before the 
House Committee by President Pauly, 
was given by Messrs. Wilson and Jones. 
Stressing the need for immediate action 
by Congress, since the present purchase 
program expires on April 15, their 
statement outlined the program which 
will offer the best solution to the wool 
problem from the growers’ viewpoint 
as: 


(1) There is one proper solution of the 
situation confronting the domestic sheep in- 
dustry, whose products are essential for the 
protection of the nation, and whose produc- 
tion is below the needs of domestic consum- 
ers. That proper solution is tariff protec- 
tion to compensate for the difference in the 
cost of production here and abroad. 

(2) Until a proper tariff protection is se- 
cured, an alternative within the framework 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
would be to retain the present tariff on wool 
and provide for an import quota. The estab- 
lishment of quotas on raw wool and prod- 
ucts processed from wool would give pro- 
tection against the unrestricted dumping of 
foreign wools on the domestic market from 
lower-cost producing countries. An increase 
in tariff or imposition of import quota is 
needed now. 

(8) In addition, and to care for the pres- 
ent situation in the meantime, it is essential 
that legislation be passed embodying: 

(a) The establishment of a comparable 
price for wool and lambs; 

(b) The declaration of a support price for 
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wool at not less than 90 percent of the com- 
parable price. 

(c) The permission for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to sell domestic wool at 
less than parity or comparable price in com- 
petition with foreign imported wool. 


The representatives of the Associa- 
tion endorsed without reservations S. 
103 and S. 814, cited reasons for such 
support, and set up the grounds for op- 
posing the wool trade bill. 

Through the past decade Carl Nad- 
asdy, general manager of the Coopera- 
tive Wool Growers of South Dakota, 
and Minnesota Cooperative Wool 
Growers Association, told the commit- 
tee, records will indicate: 


The sheep industry as a whole, has been 
opposed to any Government participation in 
our affairs. The wool grower is probably 
the most outstanding individualist in the 
ranks of agriculture and through the years 
we have always asked that our industry be 
left to guide itself through the laws of sup- 
ply and demand without government regu- 
lations or interference. A new day has 
come, however, and we are now faced with 
an entirely new and different problem— 
namely, the fact that we as individuals are 
attempting to compete, not with the indi- 
vidual wool producers of the world, but with 
foreign governments who have set up world- 
wide organizations for the expressed pur- 
pose of establishing prices that their indus- 
tries will receive, as well as the prices at 
which this same wool should sell in the mar- 
kets of the world. We cannot compete with 
this type of organization and, therefore, have 
been compelled to change our viewpoint on 
the part that our Government should play 
in our business...... 

So far as we know, the only opponents to 
this legislation are some sections of the wool 
trade who handle a part of the wool pro- 
duced in this country. In view of the fact 
that this legislation is intended to be of as- 
sistance to producers, we feel that the wool 
trade should be perfectly willing to gear or 
change its operations to coincide with this 
program because it does not in any way af- 
fect the income of the wool trade, with the 
possible exception of the elimination of much 
speculation, which has never been of any 
benefit to producers. Our two associations 
handle domestic wool in exactly the>~same 
procedure as is followed by every dealer and 
merchant in the wool trade. We are more 
than willing to make any changes in our 
operations that may become necessary to 
put into effect this much needed legislation. 


The formal statement of C. J. Faw- 
cett, general manager of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, in sup- 
port of S. 814 (the Robertson bill) was 
made a matter of record by Mr. 
Nadasdy. 


While much had been said during 
the hearings about the United Domin- 
ion Disposal Agency, Ltd., (J.O.), which 
subsidizes the stockpile wools and cur- 
rent clips of Britain and her dominions, 
Mr. Fawcett stated, little testimony 
had been introduced about Argentina. 
That country, he said, dumped 347,488,- 
000 pounds of wool on our markets in 
the year closing September 30, 1946, 
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one-fifth of it being carpet wool. Since 
the lowering of duties in 1938 by Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreement, Argentina 
has found it very profitable to market 
her wools in this country, it was 
claimed. 

After covering some of the general 
features of the present wool situation 
and the need for relief, Mr. James A. 
Hooper, manager of the Utah Wool Mar- 
keting Association, and secretary of the 
Utah Wool Growers, and also a member 
of the Legislative Committee of the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation, 
used Utah as an example of the import- 
ance of the sheep industry to the West. 
These factors were recited: 


Utah contains about 52,597,760 acres of 
land. There is less than 3 percent of the 
area of the State under irrigation and less 
than 1 percent in dry farms. The total po- 
tential acreage subject to cultivation and ir- 
rigation is less than 5 percent. In other 
words 95 percent of the State of Utah must 
be and is used primarily for livestock. The 
altitude ranges from 2,000 feet in Washing- 
ton County to 13,490 feet at the top of 
King’s Peak and this wide variation of des- 
erts, rolling hills and high mountains with 
valleys between provides homes for many 
happy families through the only possible 
medium—LIVESTOCK. 

Another contributing factor is the low 
precipitation as the rainfall varies from 5 
inches on the western border to approxi- 
mately 30 inches in the Wasatch Mountains, 
with an average annual rainfall of approx- 
imately 13 inches. It is areas with less than 
this average and no irrigation that must be 
utilized for nothing except stock raising. 

According to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the total cash income 
from all agricultural crops in 1945 amount- 
ed to $35,275,000. The total income from 
sheep, lambs and wool amounted to $18,319,- 
000. The livestock of Utah consumes ap- 
proximately 70 percent of the products of 
the farms. 

The assessed valuation of sheep for 1946 
was $3,856,655, while that for grazing and 
unimproved land was $15,245,039. 

At the average per capita consumption of 
lamb and mutton, Utah provides for twelve 
times the population of the State and furn- 
ishes wool for eight times its population. The 
movement by rail of wool produced requires 
approximately 700 cars while the movement 
of lambs and mutton utilizes 4,500 double 
deck cars loaded to capacity. 

The prewar woolgrowing industry of Utah 
passed through a period during which there 
was little or no profit. A study of wool 
growers’ outfits which survived and are 
therefore what might be termed the success- 
ful operators, doing business in the section 
where supplemental feed generally is not 
required, shows that at the beginning of 
1932 their average loan basis was $3.87, and 
that the average loan basis of these same 
outfits in 1936 was $4.38, indicating that 51 
cents per head of their capital had been 
absorbed in losses. This does not include 
supplemental feed loans. The same outfits 
had an average cost of operation, not includ- 
ing replacements or any return on their in- 
vestment, of $2.88, whereas the average an- 
nual gross proceeds was $2.84, an average 
annual loss during the four-year period of 
4 cents per head. It is apparent from these 
studies that a satisfactory wool market must 
be had for the product and that no concession 
can be allowed in the price of wool. 










The wool growing industry cannot suryjy, 
on the income from meat products alo, 
This is apparent from the result of the styj, 
above referred to and indicates the difficyls, 
experienced even during the period whe 
there was a fully protected market for po 
lambs and wool. ” 

While Senators Saltonstall and Lody 
made a brief appearance before {h 
Committee in supporting their bill, th 
chief work in that connection was agaiy 
done by Messrs. Clinton Hester, Wag}. 
ington counsel for the trade, Kennet 
W. Marriner, and Herbert K. Webb, 

A small bomb was dropped by Sep. 
ator Milton R. Young of North Dako 
when he cited salary figures paid som 
of the executives of wool firms in 1943 
which would hardly indicate a serio, 
financial plight among them. In 194) 
Draper & Company were reported x 
paying Paul Draper $160,000 in salary 
and Malcolm Green of the same fim 
$107,000. These salary payments ha 
not been allowed in the computation ¢ 
income taxes, and on court order wer 
cut to $36,000. While admitting thy 
he had received a salary of aroun 
$96,000 a year at one time, Mr. Marr. 
ner did not remember whether it wa 
in 1943 or not. The representatives ¢/ 
the trade took exception to Senate 
Young’s line of question and proposd 
to have the wool trade’s profit invest 
gated, and countered with a demani 


that the tax returns of large wool grow. 
ers be investigated also. Mr. Webb chal i 
lenged the committee to have an audit 7 
made of his transactions under the do Bf 
mestic purchase program, which, he § 


claimed, would disclose that they wer 
carried on at a loss. He contended thai 
the foreign wool operations of dealer 
were not pertinent to the present issue 

A strong and sound analysis of this 
country’s present economic situatio 
and its relation to wool was given the 
Committee by Carl H. Wilken, eco 
nomic analyst, Raw Materials Nationd 
Council, Sioux City, Iowa. He said in 
part: 


The wool problem should prove beyoni 
the question of a doubt that we cannot gol 
two opposite directions at one and the sail 
time. On one hand we find the Congres 
ready to maintain farm prices and on the 
other hand we have a foreign economic po 


icy which will break down our farm price J 


through tariff reduction and in turn destr0j 


$7 of national income for each dollar of fam 9 


income which we lose through competitit 
PRICES, . 2.0.5 


I would suggest that this Committee J 


quest the President to use his authority! 
increase tariffs in order that we may prt 
tect the prosperity of the United States, tt 
first and most needed step in helping th 
world. I would like to stress one more poll 
Congress has passed sufficient legislati0 


to solve the farm problem if such legislati! § 


were properly administered and made peli 
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MONDAY and TUESDAY 


AUGUST 25 — 1947 - AUGUST 26 
32nd NATIONAL RAM SALE 







Entries Close July 1, 1947 


(Note: The sale this year is a week 
later than usual and is being 
held on MONDAY and TUESDAY in 
order to insure hotel accommodations 


UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake, Utah 


for those attending the sale.) 


QUALITY SIRES FOR PARTICULAR BUYERS 


UNDER MANAGEMENT OF 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 




























anent. We have a floor of 90 percent of par- 
ity under farm prices. This would be ample 
support for farm prices on a permanent bas- 
is. Under the Tariff Act of 1930 and the 


) Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act a system 


of tariffs at the American parity level could 
be put into effect. The parity tariff on im- 
ported farm products would collect enough 
funds or revenue to adjust the sale of ex- 
ported farm products to the world level. A 
parity tariff on farm products since 1922 
would have collected enough in import duties 
to make this adjustment on our exports of 
farm products during the same period. As 
aconcrete example, wool and cotton, are di- 
rectly and indirectly competitive. Parity 
tariffs on wool could be used to create a fund 
to help sell surplus cotton at the world price 
level. If this sort of program had been in 
operation from 1930 to 1941 we would not 
have had a depression. In addition, our na- 
tion would have avoided a loss of bil- 
lion dollars of national income resulting in 
our failure to maintain farm products at 
parity during the depression years. ..... 

With parity prices for agriculture a must 
measure, it also becomes mandatory to pro- 
tect the parity price level with proper floor 
prices and with tariffs, quotas, import fees 
or excise taxes which will automatically op- 
erate on the basis of price rather than 
boards, commissions, or good neighbor poli- 
cies based on a theoretical fallacy. 


Mr. Wilken was the final witness be- 
fore the Senate Committee on March 
31,and on April 1st the Committee went 
into executive session and reported out 


S. 814, 
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Production Costs 


;SMMATED costs of production of 

wool, sheep and lambs in 1945 and 
1946 compared with data for the period 
1940-44 as prepared by the United 
States Tariff Commission were read in- 
to the records of the hearings on wool 
legislation recently conducted by the 
House Committee on Agriculture and 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. The data on which the 
report is made were gathered from field 
offices of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion in California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah and Wyo- 
ming. 

The study covers 966 ranches in 1945 
and 933 in 1946. The area covered ac- 
counts for 96 percent of all the stock 
sheep in the 13 western states. While 
the Wool Grower expects to print the 
full report at a later date, a partial sum- 
mary is printed here for reference in 
connection with the report of the com- 
mittee hearings. 

“Income from wool, sheep and lambs, 
combined, increased sharply from 1940 
to 1942, declined in 1943 and 1944, and 
then rose in 1945 and 1946. In 1944 





it was about 26 percent larger than the 
$5.26 per head reported in 1940, and, 
chiefly because of the high price of 
lambs, it is estimated to have been about 
44 percent higher in 1946 than in 1940. 
Total cost per head, both excluding and 
including interest actually paid and in- 
terest imputed on the rancher’s equity, 
increased continuously from 1940 to 
1943, and further large increases are in- 
dicated for 1944 to 1946. The estimated 
cost, excluding interest, of $7.63 per 
head in 1946 was 86 percent higher 
than the $4.10 reported in 1940. The 
estimated cost, including interest, of 
$8.86 per head in 1946 is about 66 per- 
cent higher than the $5.32 per head re- 
ported in 1940. The profit per head, 
with interest excluded from cost, 
amounted to $1.16 in 1940 and to $2.39 
in 1942. Losses of 5 cents and 34 cents 
are indicated for 1944 and 1945, re- 
spectively, compared with a profit of 5 
cents per head in 1946. With interest 
included in cost, ranch operations re- 
sulted in a loss of 6 cents per head in 
1940, a profit of $1.14 in 1942, and a loss 
of $1.22 in 1944. A larger loss is indi- 
cated for 1945, but the high prices re- 
ceived for lambs lowered the estimated 


loss to $1.18 cents per head in 1946.” 
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Growers Interest In Wool Promotion 


This statement was made by Secre- 
tary W. P. Wing of the California Wool 
Growers Association, who has been a 
member of the Executive Committee 
of the American Wool Council since its 
incorporation, before the Council’s an- 
nual meeting in San Francisco on Jan- 
uary 30, 1947. If any grower has 
doubts as to the desirability of doing 
his share toward financing the wool 
promotion program, they should be dis- 
pelled by this frank explanation of 
the fight wool must make to keep its 
proper place among the textile fibers. 


E, as wool growers, wool manu- 
facturers, wool pullers, may ex- 
pect perhaps to get into one-tenth of 
the annual income of the average con- 
sumer, according to statistics gathered 
by Director Ackerman of the Ameri- 
can Wool Council. In other words, one- 
tenth of the annual income is spent for 
clothing. 

Now, the reason I point out this one- 
tenth is that if the average purchasing 
power of a city like Cleveland, Ohio, 
is $1,000 a year—which it was some ten 
years ago—that means that the aver- 
age consumer in that city can spend 
only $100 a year for clothing; that 
means all _ clothing—under-clothing, 
suits, shirts, everything else down the 
line. Therefore, if only $100 a year, the 
amount which wool might receive, you 
can readily understand, may be only 
$20 or $30 per capita. 

Today the average income is around 
$3,000 or more. And an advertiser or 
sales manager in endeavoring to reach 
his customers may go for the average 
consumer over the entire United States 
where he has a low-priced item, or he 
may seek only a limited field of those 
who are in the higher brackets where 
the average income may be $5,000 a 
year. In that case 10 percent for cloth- 
ing would be $500 a year, and out of 
that the consumer would spend some 
for silk, some for rayon, some for cot- 
ton, and some for wool. 

As a wool promotional agency it is 
the job of the American Wool Council 
to do our best to capture just as much 
of that dollar of the consumer as we 
can, and we are in competition, remem- 
ber, with not only the other textiles but 
we are competing against the amount 
the consumer spends for recreation, the 
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amount the consumer spends for trans- 
portation, the amount the consumer 
spends for food. 

We have a field in which we must be 
alert, we must be on the job, we must 
use every ingenuity to try to get all we 
can as wool growers, wool manufactur- 
ers, wool pullers, of that consumer dol- 
lar. We are in a very highly competi- 
tive field, for that is what all advertis- 
ing is endeavoring to do. 


Now, sheep pay the taxes and pro- 





Fine all-wool flannel, sprinkled with sequins, makes 


this white evening dress by Emma Domb. It was 
shown in the preview of San Francisco's spring fash- 
ions by the American Wool Council at the National 
Wool Growers Association convention dinner in San 
Francisco on January 29th. 


vide an income for over 500,000 farm 
families of the United States, fro, 
Maine to the Rio Grande and Califor, 
These sheep have two principal proj, 
ucts, lamb and wool—the latter prod. 
ing 35 percent directly of the income ¢ 
the animal and over 15 percent and y 
to 25 percent of the lamb income. Thy 
wool is not a by-product but a maj 
factor of importance to the sheep jp. 
dustry. A lack of demand for wool aj § 
a consequent low price means a logs jp. 
stead of a profit. 


Growers, therefore, have a very di. | 
rect concern in seeing that a steady &. 
mand is maintained for wool. Unde 
present-day competitive condition | 
this means every possible way shoul 
be provided to assure a satisfactoy 
market and that wool should be pw. 
moted in every way possible by all in. 
terested in it. 


en 


The growers’ interest in wool promo. 


tion is to see that this greatest and olf- 


aa 


est of all fibers used by mankind r. 


tains its rightful place in the fiber field © 


This field is a large one and in receni ’ 


years has tremendously expanded with 


the advent of the artificial fibers, x 
that the resulting competition is great. J 
er today than ever before in history 

These new fibers are striving to gain 


a foothold. The people who make then § 


are spending millions to capture a por 
tion of the textile market. 





to be wool. 


For the first time in history ray § 
overthrew silk in 1927 and has shown: 
steadily increasing volume ever sinc J 
in contrast to silk’s decline. Comme: 


cially, rayon products in the United 
States started only in 1911. Fiftee 
pounds of cotton were consumed fo 
every pound of rayon in 1933. Ta 
years later cotton-rayon poundage It 
tio was eight to one. This comparative 


rayon use to cotton is all the more re 
markable in view of the fact that co! 
ton consumption between 1933 and 1!!! 
almost doubled. Consumption of ra: J 
on outdistanced the use of virgin wo 

in this country for the first time in 19 
Rayon held its lead over wool in evel! § 


year since then, with the exception 
one year. In ten years, 1933 to 1% § 
cotton consumption went from thr 
billion to five billion—five and tw 
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tenths billion pounds; up less than one 
hundred per cent. Wool, from 300 mil- 
lion to 600 million—double; while rayon 
jumped from 200 million to 650 million 
_trebled. “The advance of rayon has 
been the outstanding factor in the 
changing textile picture,” stated the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute in 1944. 
“Again the development of staple fiber 
has made rayon a strong competitor of 
wool. The wool industry and the cot- 
ton industry see new challengers on 
every horizon, thanks to the research 
of a war-stimulated chemical industry 
plus improved manufacturing methods 
and wide advertising and promotion.” 

Wool can’t follow. \t can’t rely on 
defensive tactics. Its job is to assume 
leadership, point out its wonders so 
well expressed by scientists the world 
over: one, its springy and crinkly qual- 
ities—elasticity; two, a natural body 
covering; three, light and soft; four, 
thermostatic; five, absorbent and por- 
ous; six, fire resistant; seven, durabil- 
ity. Wool must continue to be on the 
offensive. 

Already much headway in wool pro- 
motion has been made with the support 
of all interests in wool, particularly 
wool manufacturers. The Associated 
Wool Industries was formed in this 
country in 1935. This, in turn, paved 
the way for the organization of a world- 
wide promotional agency, the Interna- 
tional Wool Secretariat, which is sup- 
ported by growers, assisted by brokers, 
manufacturers, and the governments of 
Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa. 

Then came the formation of the 
American Wool Council by the grow- 
ers of the United States, supported -by 
others interested in wool; wool pullers, 
packers, and manufacturers. 

These splendid wool promotional or- 
ganizations, now covering the major 
wool producing and consuming areas 
outside of Russia should have one goal 
only: wool research and wool promo- 
tion. With the combined support of 
the entire wool industry—growers, 
pullers, packers, dealers, brokers, mills, 
sales agents, jobbers, and others who 
handle wool—definite forward steps on 
the road ahead have been made and 
more are possible. 

The growers’ interest in wool promo- 
tion is to see: (1) That the millions of 
acres of rangeland in the West and the 
farms throughout the United States 
good only for the production of sheep 
and wool may continue to produce, and 
(2) that the 140 million people of the 
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United States may continue to have at 
least seven pounds of wool per capita 
per year and that wool consumption 
does not give way to cotton, silk, or the 
artificial fibers. Our growers’ interest 
in wool promotion is to see that the tre- 
mendous power of all interested in wool 
is united and mobilized in an effective 
world-wide campaign to tell the con- 
sumers of the world of the intrinsic pe- 
culiar properties of wool which only 
wool possesses. It is up to us as grow- 
ers, also, to take the leadership in mo- 
bilizing the great resources of our allied 
industries for a common purpose of 
wool promotion. We can work together, 
provided we direct the scope of our 
activity to pure wool promotion in 
which we are in complete agreement. 
On that we are united. 

To accomplish the aims of the indus- 


try in this direction we must be ever 
alert that we stick to our spinning- 
wheel and not get sidetracked. We can- 
not underestimate our competitors. 
Let’s keep telling the glories of wool 
as a fiber, leaving to other groups the 
problems of production, marketing, dis- 
tribution, and legislation. By so doing 
we will obtain cooperation and enlist 
the support and experience necessary 
to make yours and our program of wool 
promotion effective. 

Hand in hand, the wool growers of 
the world and their allied industries 
can win this battle of the fibers, pro- 
vided their only aim, their only purpose 
is rigidly adhered to—pure wool promo- 
tion, to the end that “all wool and a yard 
wide” may continue to command the 
respect and be the yardstick of perfec- 
tion. 








New Members Top 100 Mark 


VER 100 sheep growers “took the 

pledge” and became members of 
the Colorado Wool Growers Associa- 
tion during February and March. New 
membership cards were signed at mid- 
winter meetings of seventeen Colorado 
local associations from Limon on the 
east to Grand Junction on the west. 
Secretary Case states two other local 
associations will meet prior to the State 
convention in July. 

At a joint meeting in Glenwood 
Springs on March 11, the Colorado 
River Wool Growers and the Holy 
Cross Wool Growers voted to combine 
their two organizations into a new as- 
sociation, as yet unnamed 

Among those attending the meetings 
were: Ralph R. Reeve and Lloyd N. 
Case, president and secretary respect- 
ively of the Colorado Wool Growers As- 
sociation; E. E. Marsh, assistant secre- 
tary of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation; Berry Duff, wool specialist, 
Colorado A.&M. College; and Roy Fu- 
gate, United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

Matters connected with the present 
session of the Colorado legislature 
were discussed, including appropria- 
tions for predator and wildlife control; 
a bill to permit county commissioners 
to obtain funds for predator control; 
and support of the Colorado A.&M. 
College at Fort Collins. Members of 
the local associatons vigorously backed 
the program of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association on wool legislation and 


other important activities of the na- 
tional organization. 

The question of proposed private 
ownership of the public domain was dis- 
cussed at most meetings, with quite a 
difference of opinion on the subject be- 
ing apparent. Where harmonious re- 
lationship existed between sheep grow- 
ers and government bureaus, the grow- 
ers were in general opposed to the ac- 
quiring of public lands. In those com- 
munities where the permittees and the 
government agencies were at variance 
over the administration of the Taylor 
Act, the proposition to purchase the 
public lands was supported strongly. 
At several meetings concern was ex- 
pressed over the tremendous increase 
in the number of deer, resulting in over- 
grazing and displacement of food pro- 
ducing animals. 

Dinner dances and banquets were 
featured at many of the local meetings. 
These added to the enthusiasm of the 
800 people in attendance. E.E.M. 





MAKE THEM EARLY! 


Consignors, purchasers and others 
attending the 1947 National Ram 
Sale, Mondcy and Tuesday, August 25 
and 26, should make their hotel res- 
ervations early. As this is Centennial 
Year in Utoh, it will be necessary for 
you to state in your letter to the hotel 
that you are coming to Salt Lake for 
the Ram Sale; otherwise you may have 
difficulty in securing a hotel room. 
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The Sheep Situation 


By President Sylvan J. Pauly 


The grounds for the growers’ request 
for a Government program designed 
to stabilize the wool producing indus- 
try in this country were given the 
House Agricultural Committee in its 
special hearings on the subject by Pres- 
ident Sylvan J. Pauly on March 5th. 
His statement on the wool situation, 
which is given in full here, was printed 
in the Congressional Record of March 
6, 1947, at the request of Congress- 
man D’‘Ewart of Montana. 


HE National Wool Growers Associa- 

tion is a voluntary and unincor- 
porated organization of wool growers 
founded in 1865 for the purposes, first, 
to secure for the business of wool grow- 
ing equal encouragement and protec- 
tion with the other great industrial in- 
terests of our country; second, to pro- 
tect the interests of sheepmen in the 
framing of a protective tariff on wool 
and lambs. 

This Association, at the present time, 
is comprised of the following affiliated 
State associations: Arizona Wool Grow- 
ers Association, California Wool Grow- 
ers Association, Colorado Wool Growers 
Association, Idaho Wool Growers As- 
sociation, Montana Wool Growers As- 
sociation, Nevada Wool Growers As- 
sociation, New Mexico Wool Growers 
Association, Oregon Wool Growers As- 
sociation, Texas Sheep and Goat Rais- 
ers’ Association, Utah Wool Growers 
Association, Washington Wool Growers 
Association, Western South Dakota 
Sheep Growers Association, and the 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association. 

The memberships of these 13 State 
associations are composed of wool and 
lamb producers. 

More than 71 percent (23,198,000) of 
the stock sheep in the United States are 
owned by 112,000 operators in these 13 
states. 

In the other 35 States, 472,000 farm- 
ers are owners of 29 percent (9,344,000) 
of the stock sheep in the United States. 
These owners are but slightly orga- 
nized; some of them are members of our 
association. We speak for the whole 
domestic industry. There is no other 
organization that assumes this task in 
whole, or in part, and we express the 
views of more than a majority of the 
584,000 wool growers of this country. 

We estimate that 100,000 men, besides 
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owners, are employed in the keeping 
of sheep in the 13 principal sheep rais- 
ing States. This does not in any way 
cover employment in connection with 
transportation, marketing, processing 
or distribution. 


Economic Importance of 
Sheep Industry 


Approximately 96 percent of the 
western rangelands occupied by this in- 
dustry is adapted only to the raising of 
livestock. Also, a large percentage of 
the remaining land is used in raising 
feed for livestock. Except for the live- 
stock industry, this land would be non- 
producing and non-taxable, and _ the 
whole region would be of little value 
except for the mineral deposits—and 
oil—which resources are expendable 
and are being expended at a rapid rate; 
they are not replaceable. Livestock 
utilizes the annual resources of this 
country and over the years to come will 
be the principal source of wealth. 

The economic importance of the 
sheep industry to the twelve states and 
Texas is shown in the table below. This 
table shows the cash income received 
from the most important agricultural 
products in these states for the year 
1945. It will be noted that the sheep 
industry produced $270,432,000 com- 
pared with a cash income in 1943 of 
$289,589,000. The relative high cash in- 
come for 1945 of $270,432,000 is due, in 
large measure, to the disposal of breed- 
ing stock. While increasing the cash 
income for 1945, the sale of this breeding 
stock will actually mean a reduction in 





future income, which will not only af. 
fect the individual producer but the 
community in which he lives, and the 
local, State and Federal Governments jn 
the loss of taxes which result. 


Strategic Importance of Wool 


The recent World War furnished all 
the evidence necessary to support the 
claim that neither this Nation nor any 
other nation can wage a war success. 
fully without an ample supply of wool, 

As evidence of this, it is only neces. 
sary to recall the almost frenzied ef. 
forts put forth at the outbreak of the 
war to assemble in this country a stock- 
pile of wool that would insure the 
United States and our allies a sufficient 
supply to meet uniform requirements 
in the widely spread fighting terrains. 

Despite the desperate needs of ou 
European allies for armaments, muni- 
tions and food, we sent fleets of precious 
and scarce vessels to Australia and 
South Africa to concentrate in this 
country the greatest stockpile of wool 
ever assembled here. This Nation not 
only endeavored to anticipate its own 
military requirements, but paid _ the 
freight, insurance and storage on be- 
half of the British Government on 500; 
000,000 pounds of wool held in this 
country. The joint domestic and fore- 
ign stockpile of wool in 1945 approxi- 
mated 800,000,000 pounds. 

Fortunately, during the war the 
sea lanes in the Pacific remained open 
As a result, this country was enabled 
to provide its fighting forces with the 
most healthful and most expertly de 


CASH INCOME OF VARIOUS AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND RELATIVE 
IMPORTANCE IN TWELVE WESTERN STATES AND TEXAS 


FOR THE YEAR, 1945 
Percentage Rank of 
Product Cash Income of total Importance 
Coie oe Coobees ......................2....2.0 $914,265,000 22 1 
Vegetable Crops ........................ biaccaaea 695,521,000 17 2 
Fruit and Nut Crops ............................ 604,014,000 15 3 
Food Grains _.......... . 596,819,000 15 4 
Dairy Products ........ Bethcetunat es ace 529,861,000 13 5 
Sheep, Lambs & Wool .. . 270,432,000 7 6 
eae Le ae ee ee 198,483,000 5 7 
Si lg le 105,022,000 2 8 
i id al 98,857,000 2 9 
Sugar Beets ........ a5 eae 79,149,000 2 10 
FRR eee ee one alt REAR ON COE 100 


Total Livestock and Wool 
Dairy Products _.. 


TOTAL CASH INCOME 


Other Agricultural Products ....... 


ee eaeeane rit Wary eae $1,383,180,000 
Se Ten CWS eee 529,861,000 
PET ere 2,179,382,000 
RRS EEN SEITE, $4,092,423,000 
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signed uniforms of any in history. It 
was also able to meet the desperate re- 
quirements for uniforms of our allies, 
including China, France and Russia. 

The Axis powers, particularly Ger- 
many, were not so fortunate in their 
wool supplies. It is the consensus of 
advised military opinion that the lack 
S of wool in World War II, was a funda- 
mental factor in the defeat of the Axis. 
Military observers agree more German 
troops died from cold and exposure 
than from Russian bullets. Even as 
early as January, 1942, the situation of 
the German Army, resulting from lack 
of sufficient wool, was so acute that 
Major General E. L. Corbin, Director 
of Procurement, Office of the Quarter- 
master General, speaking before the 
National Wool Growers Association at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, stated in part: 

.. A large part of the suffering of the 
German armies in the current Russian cam- 
paign results from... . enforced use of sub- 
stitutes for wool. In addition there was a 
seriously inadequate supply of clothing 
(even if made of all wool), for the rigors 
of a winter campaign in European Russia. 
Both of these factors are as important to 
Hitler today as ammunition. There is no 
doubt that Old Man Winter and the lack of 
wool in Germany is causing as many casual- 
ties in the German Army as is powder 
and ammunition. When a man is more or 
less continuously half-frozen, his military 
effectiveness is seriously lowered. 

The Army and Navy Munitions Board 
declared that wool is a strategic and 
critical material. 


Domestic Sheep Industry Liquidates 
The official figures of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show that the 
numbers of stock sheep have declined 
35 percent from January 1, 1942, to 


January 1, 1947. This has, of course, 
decreased the production of domestic 
wool, now designated a strategic and 
critical commodity by the United 
States Army. A clear picture is shown 
of this liquidation, both in the numbers 
of stock sheep and pounds of wool pro- 
duced, by the following table: 


This constant and continuing liqui- 
dation of the domestic industry has 
many causes. One of the factors 
among these causes for liquidation is 
the uncertainty of the future. This un- 
certainty is caused by: 


(1) Lack of a long term Government 
wool policy, 

(2) Little increase in the price for 
domestic wool, 

(3) Increased costs of production and 
lack of efficient labor, 

(4) Dumping of foreign wool on the 
American market. 


The only market we had for domestic 
wool in 1941, 1942 and 1943 was for de- 
fense purposes. Domestic wool was 
given preference over the use of foreign 
wool by the Armed Forces, particularly 
the Army. When the Army require- 
ments decreased in 1944, 1945 and 1946 
much less domestic wool was used. 

In order to keep up production the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in April 
1943 entered into the wool purchase 
program with the growers. This pro- 
gram has been continued from time to 
time and has been continuous since in- 
ception for the years 1943, 1944, 1945 
and 1946. The Secretary of Agriculture 
has now declared, however, that the 
program will end as of April 15, 1947, 
unless Congress directs otherwise. 
There is need for quick action on the 
part of Congress to stabilize the domes- 
tic sheep industry. 

It is interesting to contrast the do- 
mestic wool program with the action 
taken by the British Government re- 
specting the wool industry of its do- 
minions. 

At the outbreak of World War II, the 
British Government purchased all of 
the wools in the wool growing domin- 
ions of the Empire, comprising princi- 
pally Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. These wools comprise two- 
thirds of the total world’s supply. Prices 


STOCK SHEEP ON FARMS AND THE PRODUCTION OF DOMESTIC WOOL 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Year 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 . 
1946 
1947 


*Estimated by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Number of Head 
of Stock Sheep 
on Farms, as of 
January 1 
Per 1,000 head 


Production of 
Domestic Wool 
in Grease Pounds 
Per 1,000 Pounds 
428,216 
456,368 
459,073 
449 578 
418,094 
387,017 
358,000* 


32,542 300,000** 


**Our estimate domestic production in 1947 
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were established which would insure 
their maximum movement into the 
United States, the most important re- 
maining wool consuming country in the 
world, and in fact one of the few fi- 
nancially stable world markets. 

The British Government took over 
the wool of their dominions at a price 
which would reflect a profit to the 
grower. This price to the producer has 
been increased twice to compensate for 
the increases in the cost of production. 
In contrast, the price of domestic wool 
was frozen on December 9, 1941, and 
permanent ceilings were established in 
February 1942 at the same level as on 
December 9, 1941, and there has been 
no increase. 

Under an arrangement agreed to in 
July 1945, a joint wool selling corpora- 
tion, known as the JO, (Joint Organ- 
ization) comprising the United King- 
dom, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa was established, to replace the 
United Kingdom as the sole purchaser 
and seller of British Empire wools. This 
wool selling program is to continue until 
the present stockpile of approximately 
1,968,000,000 pounds is consumed. 

The first sales of British wools under 
this government monopoly were held 
in the latter months of 1946. They were 
characterized by their proponents as a 
return to “free and competitive selling.” 
Under the regulations governing these 
sales, a given quantity of wools of dif- 
ferent types comprising percentages of 
stockpile wools and of the current clip, 
are offered. A floor price is established 
for each lot, and the government mo- 
nopoly reserves the right to return any 
of the wools to the stockpile if the prices 
paid are not satisfactory. 

The domestic wool industry has not 
enjoyed the increase in price that has 
been permitted agricultural commodi- 
ties. Wool was the first commodity to 
receive price control action. As stated 
before, the price of wool was frozen on 
December 9, 1941. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics of the Department of Agriculture 
shows that the index number of prices, 
interest and taxes paid by farmers as a 
group increased from 138 as of Septem- 
ber 1941 to 207 on September 1946, an 
increase of 45 percent. The index num- 
ber of farm wages for the same period 
rose from 165 to 389, or an increase of 
136 percent. For example, in 1940 the 
average monthly wage for sheepherd- 
ers was approximately $60 per month 
and board. In 1946 the average month- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Operator holds lamb between his legs and puts on Elastrator ring with 


the Elastrator instrument. 





In a week or ten days the tail is shriveled. 





The ring should be placed on ewe lamb at or near the point where the 
two skin folds merge with the lower part of the tail. 





It may be placed any. 


where by growers who want tails of wethers cut long. 





In ten days to 3 weeks the tail and ring drop off. 


The Elastrator For Tailing Lambs 


By J. F. Wilson, University of California 


HE December Wool Grower de- 
scribed the use of the Elastrator for 
castrating lambs. Mention was made 
that in New Zealand it had been used 
for taking off tails. When the article 
was written no experiments had been 
carried on in this country to determine 
the efficiency of the Elastrator for tail- 
ing. Such experiments were initiated 
at the commencement of the present 
lambing season at the University of 
California. This article describes the 
results to date. 

The Elastrator ring is very easily ap- 
plied to the lamb’s tail. It may be put 
on at any time but the earlier the bet- 
ter. Those growers who lamb in sheds 
or jugs will find it most convenient to 
Elastrate the tail before the lamb is 
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turned out of the shed, that is when it 
is 24 hours to a week old. Some may pre- 
fer to put the ring on within 24 hours 
after the lamb is dropped. At the Uni- 
versity of California most of the rings 
were applied when the lambs were 24 
to 48 hours old although some were 
about a week old. Altogether about 
175 lambs were docked with the Elas- 
trator. There were no failures. Com- 
mercial producers in California have 
docked lambs 4 and 5 weeks old with 
the instrument and although we have 
not been able to follow all the results, 
no failures have been reported. It seems 
reasonable to expect that since very 
young lambs have soft bones in the tail, 
the younger the lamb, the more quickly 
the tail wiil drop off. 


Pain suffered by the lambs just after 
the ring is put on varies with the in 
dividual. Some ignore the ring con 
pletely; the majority object to it for five 
to ten minutes and may get up and lie 
down several times during this period 
Very occasionally the lamb may shov 
pain for a longer period. In our exper 
ment 2 lambs out of the total were evi- 
dently in pain for about a half hour. The 
older the lamb, the more it objects t 
the operation. Those that are not Elas- 
trated until 2 weeks to 3 weeks of age 
are most perturbed and may be discon 
forted for half an hour or more. Then 
the tail below the ring is numb and the 
lamb has no more feeling in it 
days to three weeks the tail d 
and with it the Elastrator ring. 


‘ops off 


In ten 
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If preferred, the tail may be snipped 
off with sheep shears at any time 3 days 
or more after the ring is applied. If 
this is done, the tail should be cut off as 
near the lower surface of the ring as 
possible so that the ring will be sure to 
fall off. This operation is painless and 
bloodless. Where such a practice is 


| convenient, it is recommended since 
| cutting off the tail with the shears 


leaves a clean wound that heals in the 
minimum time. 

In our experiment both at the Uni- 
yersity and in the field we have had no 
trouble with fly strike. However, at the 
season of the year during which our 
trials were carried on, fly strike seldom 
occurs anyway. It was noted that shortly 
before the tails dropped off there was 
a slight suppuration with a mild odor 


| and after the tails dropped most of the 


docks formed small scabs that lasted 
It is entirely possible 
that had the lambing season extended 


| into warm weather some of these docks 
| might have been fly-blown. 


In New 
Zealand, where fly strike is common, 


' two flocks reported dock strike during 
' the current season. 


For this reason 
the Elastrator Company, Ltd., of New 
Zealand, recommends that tails be cut 


' off with shears 3 days or more follow- 
) ing application of the ring. As far as is 
known there have been no cases of 


strike in the scrotum following castra- 


’ tion with the Elastrator but any con- 
' clusion that the use of the instrument 


will preclude dock strike would not be 
justified. 

Docking with the Elastrator is the 
only method at present that allows one 


| person to do the job quickly and easily. 





SHEEPMAN’S CALENDAR 


May 11: Far Western International Sheep Dog 
Trials, Galt, California. 


May 12-13: California Ram Sale, Galt. 
June 2-4: Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show, 


5 Salt Lake City 
' show & 


June 25-26: West Texas Wool and Mohair Show, 
Sonera, 


July 22-24: Colorado Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Denver, 


August 6: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer. 
August 12-13: New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquer- 


> que. 


August 14-15: Colorado Ram Sale, Denver. 
August 16: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton. 
— 25-26: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
‘ah, 

September 27: Idaho Range Ram Sale, Pocatello. 
October 4-11: Pacific International Livestock 
Exposition, Portland. 
November 1-9: Grand National Livestock Expo- 
sition, San Francisco. 

November 16-20: Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, 
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LT. 0. Hearing at Denver 


HE opposition of the National Wool 
Growers Association to the pro- 
posed charter for the International 
Trade Organization was presented by 
G. N. Winder, immediate past president 
of the Association, in Denver, March 10 
and 11, before a section of the Executive 
Committee on Economic Foreign Pol- 
icy on which the following agencies are 
represented: the Departments of State, 
Treasury, Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor, and the United States Tariff 
Commission. The hearing was one of a 
series which commenced in Washing- 
ton on February 25 and ended in Den- 
ver and San Francisco on March 10 
and 11. Supposedly, the purpose of the 
hearings was to get a cross-section of 
the country’s attitude toward the estab- 
lishment of this International Trade 
Organization. 


In his statement Mr. Winder pointed 
out that the United States with 47 per- 
cent of the total dollar value of world 
trade would be required to eliminate 
its tariffs and place labor, agriculture, 
and industry on the same low level as 
the rest of the world if the organization 
proposed by the charter were estab- 
lished. The charter in the maze of ob- 
scure and contradictory phraseology, 
he stated, sets up a completely planned 
world economy and is part of the pro- 
gram of the “do-gooders who want to 
plan everything for everybody.” 


Mr. Winder took particular exception 
to Article 24 of the charter which pro- 
vides for a substantial reduction in tar- 


iffs on imports. The purpose of the 
tariff is to equalize the cost of an im- 
ported article with the cost of producing 
the same article in this country, and he 
denied that all tariffs are bad or that 
their elimination will be an advantage. 
In speaking specifically of the wool in- 
dustry, he pointed out that in the last 
four years the sheep population in the 
United States has been liquidated by 
about 35 percent, and that wool produc- 
tion is now at its lowest point since 
1867. A further reduction in the tariff 
on wool will result in further liquida- 
tion of the sheep industry, with a re- 
sulting loss of employment and of cash 
income to the Western States which 
produce 70 percent of the entire Ameri- 
canclip. Mr. Winder referred to the re- 
cent cost study made by the United 
States Tariff Commission showing that 
the producers in the last four years have 
lost from 3 to 12 cents per pound on the 


wool, and in excess of $1.00 on the per 
head sheep basis. During the same pe- 
riod, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has purchased the domestic clip, 
but has been unable to sell it in com- 
petition with the low-tariff-paying for- 
eign wools. Asa result, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation now has on hand 
approximately 500 million pounds of 
domestic wool with another clip coming 
up this year. This inability to sell do- 
mestic wool in competition with foreign 
wool has resulted, according to Govern- 
ment figures, in 82 percent of our 
American mill capacity being absorbed 
by foreign wool in 1946. 


He challenged the oft-repeated state- 
ment of the State Department that the 
record fails to show that any American 
industry has suffered injury as a result 
of the Trade Agreements Program, and 
added that the domestic wool industry 
had been done irreparable damage. This 
damage has been the result of failure 
to utilize the provisions of the Trade 
Agreements Act providing for the up- 
ward adjustment of tariff rates. 

Referring to the pending Geneva 
conference of 18 foreign countries for 
the purpose of negotiating tariff cuts, 
Mr. Winder said that if those negotia- 
tions result in lower tariffs on wool, 
then an already critical situation will 
become unbearable. 

Exception was also taken by Mr. Win- 
der in the manner in which the meet- 
ings were conducted, as they afforded 
no opportunity to question any of the 
statements made on either side as would 
have been the case in an open forum. 


Advocates of the measure were large- 
ly representatives of women’s groups 
such as Womens Action Committee for 
Lasting Peace, National Council of Jew- 
ish Women, Inc., American Association 
of University Women, etc. 

The panel at the hearings was made 
up of Donald D. Kennedy (as chair- 
man) chief of the Division of Interna- 
tional Resources, Department of State; 
George Bronz, special assistant to the 
General Counsel, Department of the 
Treasury; John M. Castles, chief of the 
British Commonwealth Division, Areas 
Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce; and Willis C. 
Armstrong (secretary) Department of 
State. 








REMEMBER THE NATIONAL RAM 
SALE DATES — AUGUST 25-26 
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Maladministration of Grazing Service 


Final Report of Senate Subcommittee On Public Lands and Surveys 


GERIOUS charges are made against 

the old Grazing Service in its ad- 
ministration of public lands, and par- 
ticularly against two high-ranking of- 
ficials, in the fifth and final report of 
the Subcommittee on Public Lands and 
Surveys as of January 31, 1947. Among 
the specific charges of maladministra- 
tion are those of increasing salaries last 
year after it was known that appropria- 
tions for the Grazing Service for the 
fiscal year commencing July 1, 1947, 
were to be drastically cut; of shifting 
funds appropriated for special pur- 
poses to pay administration expenses; 
of land grabbing; of doing injustice to 
livestock operators through the manner 
in which appeals from Grazing Service 
decisions were handled. 

While the names of the officials 
against whom the charges are chiefly 
lodged are not recited in the report, the 
gentlemen are referred to as the Acting 
Director of Grazing and the liaison of- 
ficer in the Washington office of the 
Grazing Service, and press stories cov- 
ering the report name J. H. Leech and 
Archie D. Ryan as the responsible of- 
ficials. 

Certainly public recognition should 
be made of the inestimable value of the 
work of the subcommittee making this 
investigation to the public in general 
and to the livestock men who use the 
Taylor Grazing Districts in particular. 
The authority for setting up this sub- 
committee was granted first by Senate 
Resolution 240 on May 24, 1940, con- 
tinued by Senate Resolution 147 (77th 
Congress) and Senate Resolution 139 
(78th Congress). While the member- 
ship of the group has changed during 
the lifetime of the committee, Senator 
Pat McCarran of Nevada has been 
chairman continuously, and as such, 
has earned special commendation from 
the livestock groups for his interest and 
activities on their behalf. The members 
of the committee submitting the final 
report in addition to Senator McCar- 
ran include: Carl A. Hatch, New Mex- 
ico; Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Wyoming; 
James E. Murray, Montana; Charles O. 
Andrews, Florida; Abe Murdock, Utah; 
Glen H. Taylor, Idaho; Edward V. Rob- 
ertson, Wyoming; Guy Cordon, Oregon; 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Iowa. E. S. 
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Haskell was chief investigator; and 
Elizabeth Heckman, secretary, for the 
committee. 

This committee was largely instru- 
mental in postponing an increase in 
grazing fees and in keeping the present 
increase, which will become effective 
May Ist, from being greater than it is— 
an accomplishment effecting an actual 
savings in money to users of the Taylor 
Grazing lands. Other results of the 
committee’s work, of course, cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents, but as 
stated in this final report they do afford 
a basis on which Congress and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior can make con- 
structive adjustments. 

The summary of the report follows: 


This report is a review of some of the 
dominant policies and practices that charac- 
terized the administration of the former 
Grazing Service. Those policies were the 
work of a very small handful of self-seeking, 
opportunist administrators whose actions 
brought wide-spread dissatisfaction and 
complaints on the part of the Congress and 
the many users of the public grazing lands. 

It is imperative that these few responsible 
administrative officials be not retained or 
returned to positions in the administration 
of the public lands, if the confidence of the 
Congress and the grazing-land users is to 
be regained. To that end, this report should 
be informing to the committees of the Con- 
gress, and the new Secretary of the Interior. 

The former Grazing Service has been 
brought further to a state of confusion and 
present inefficiency by, (1) the drastically 
reduced appropriations for administrative 
expenses, and (2) delays in fully imple- 
menting the reorganization plans for the 
consolidation of the Grazing Service with 
the former General Land Office. 

As soon as the word leaked out that the 
administrative funds were to be drastically 
reduced by the Congress, the first act of 
those in charge was to grant substantial 
salary promotions to the favored few, in- 
cluding those subordinates who had lent 
themselves to the policies and practices long 
in force. 


In meeting this transition period, an old 
practice of diverting to general administra- 
tive use funds appropriated for specific im- 
provement project purposes was greatly ex- 
panded, in an attempt to keep the organiza- 
tion intact and functioning on the former 
scale. This was accompanied by an inten- 
sive campaign to obtain additional “con- 
tributed” funds by, (1) donations from live- 
stock users of grazing districts, and (2) the 
diversion of 50-percent funds by the advis- 
ory boards to administrative uses. 

The campaign for “contributed funds” 
fell far short of the requests on the part of 
the administrative officials. Nevertheless, 
the moneys from these sources are meeting 
23 percent of the total pay rolls and expenses 
for all regular administrative employees for 
the current fiscal year. This is in addition 





to other grazing district employees and ey. 
penses paid from 50-percent funds “ge. 
tained” by the advisory board, i. e€., not egy. 


ered into the Federal Treasury. Another 
30 percent of the salaries and expenses ay 
diverted from the soil and moisture conger. 
vation funds. 

In a few instances, the advisory boar 
refused to turn 50-percent moneys into th 
special fund in the Federal Treasury with. 
out naming the individual employees who 
salaries might be paid therefrom. In thes 
instances the money was accepted, with th 
contingencies, in spite of the law and rule 
and regulations to the contrary. 

For years the Grazing Service has, on, 
wholesale and increasing scale, used th 
large sums of soil and moisture conservatioy 
funds allotted to it, to “pad” its regular ap. 
propriation for administrative expenses 
These moneys are appropriated to the De 
partment of the Interior, to be used only o 
a specific type of project, within definite); 
restricted areas. A major portion of the ap- 
propriation has been allotted to the Grazing 
Service. 

The Acting Comptroller General ruled, a 
early as 1937, that these funds could not lay. 
fully be used to pay even “a proportionat 
part of the salaries of clerical employees’ 
engaged jointly upon the approved projects 
and general administrative work. Neverthe. 
less, the soil and moisture funds have beer 
and are being, used to pay the salaries an 
expenses of a considerable part of the reg. 
ular administrative employees, either ir 
whole or in part. This applies alike to th 
clerical, administrative, and _ professiona 
members of the staff. The practice has gon 
on in spite of repeated warnings by the Di- 
rector of Land Utilization, in the Depart 
ment of the Interior, that the use of soil and 
moisture funds must be confined strictly t 
approved project work. 

A large number of Grazing Service em- 
ployees have been transferred back and forth 
from one salary fund to another, without 
any relation whatever to the type of worl 
on which they were engaged. Some en- 
ployees who performed no work on soil an 
moisture projects received their entire sal: 
aries from moneys appropriated for thos 
projects. One range examiner served fo 
2 years as the chief personnel officer for the 
Grazing Service, while receiving his entire 
salary from soil and moisture funds. In the 
State of. Nevada, in the fiscal year 194 
the five range examiners spent but 1 per: 


cent of their time on all range improve 
ments, including soil and moisture project 
yet their entire salaries were paid fro 
soil and moisture funds. 

The Grazing Service accounting records 


show that, in the 1946 fiscal year, 52 per 
cent of the soil and moisture funds wert 
charged to general administration or super 


vision. This may be compared with thi 
rule applied by the Army engineers, for i! 
stance, that the charge for overhead on con 
struction projects should never exceed |! 
percent of the total costs of the projects 


But even this 52-percent charge does ni 
fully reflect the extent of the diversion 
these funds from their legitimate purpos 


The Chief Engineer for the Grazing Ser 4 


ice, in charge of range improvements, but 
who had no voice in the allotting of fund, 


The National Woo! Grower 
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informed his superiors that, over the years, 
only one-third to one-half of the moneys an- 
nually appropriated for soil and moisture 
projects found their way into actual project 
york. 

3 soil and moisture funds allotted to 
the Grazing Service for the current fiscal 
years are 13 percent greater than its ap- 
propriation for salaries and expenses. 

* In addition to the soil and moisture allot- 
ments, the Grazing Service has had for ex- 
penditure other substantial sums for the 
construction, purchase, and maintenance of 
range improvements. From 1936 to 1943, 
inclusive, a total of more than $17,000,000 
was spent through the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, but this source is no longer available. 
Other sources of funds are (1) the 25 per- 
cent funds appropriated by the Congress; 
(2) varying proportions of the 50-percent 
funds (returned to States) which have been 
turned over to the Grazing Service by the 
advisory boards, for expenditure on specific 
projects; and, more recently, (3) allotments 
from the Bureau of Reclamation for river- 
basin projects. 

The last-named projects are still in the 
planning stage, but if these materialize on 
the scale now planned, they soon may over- 
shadow the regular appropriation for ad- 
ministration expenses. hese plans and 
allotments should be scrutinized by the Con- 
gress. 

Since 1938, at least, the land policies of 
the Grazing Service have been dominated 
by an obsession to increase, at all costs, the 
areas of land under its administration; and 
never, no matter what the cost, to permit 
any diminutions of the administered areas, 
no matter how small the areas involved 
might be. 

This policy has been carried to such an 
extreme that it virtually nullified those sec- 
tions of the Taylor Grazing Act intended to 
permit homesteading and the sales of iso- 
lated tracts of public lands within the bound- 
aries of grazing districts. 

This policy has worked much hardship 
and injustice upon a great number of ap- 
plicants for homesteads and for the pur- 
chase of isolated tracts of land needed to 
add to going ranch set-ups. In order to ac- 
quire a homestead or isolated tract, it has 
been necessary for the settler to acquire, 
usually by purchase, some designated tract 
within a grazing district, then to offer this 
tract in exchange for the homestead or iso- 
lated tract sought, preferably outside of a 
grazing district. In many cases, after con- 
siderable expense and interminable delays 
have been incurred, the applicant has found 
his offered exchange disapproved and he 
has been left with unwanted land on his 
hands, 

The practical working of this perverted 
land policy 1s illustrated by a random group 
of 18 applications for classifications of 
tracts as suitable for homesteading in the 
Dove Creek, Colo., area. These cases are 
representative of a considerably larger 
group. This is and was a successful dry 
farming area, with pinto beans as the prin- 
cipal cash crops. The applicants, upon the 
advice of a representative of the General 
Land Office, settled upon these tracts, built 
homes and other improvements, cleared por- 
tions of the lands and successfully cultivated 
crops thereon. They were self-supporting. 
In most cases they did this for one or more 
years before filing their applications in 1937 
to 1939. 

These are isolated tracts of public lands, 
of little value for grazing, surrounded or 
nearly surrounded by other farming lands 
im successful cultivation. It would have 
been extremely difficult and costly to ad- 
minister them as district grazing lands. 

Over a period of 8 years, innumerable and 
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detailed field and other reports were made 
on these lands by the Grazing Service and 
General Land Office agents. Substantially 
all of the field reports by the General Land 
Office were favorable to allowing the ap- 
plications, as were the earlier field reports 
by the Grazing Service, until contrary in- 
structions were issued from the Office of 
the Director. Yet every recommendation 
from the Grazing Service to the Depart- 
ment was adverse, until late in 1943, when 
it apparently became evident that the De- 
partment intended to act despite the posi- 
tion taken by the Grazing Service. Then the 
Director of Grazing reversed himself on 
those applicants who had not already given 
up in discouragement. Ten of the appli- 
cants had carried appeals to the Secretary 
from the early adverse decisions. 

It is now fully 8 years since these applica- 
tions were filed, and longer than that since 
the applicants settled upon and improved 
these farming lands. After 8 years of need- 
less expense, uncertainty, and every harrass- 
ment that the Grazing Service could place 
upon the applicants, five of the applicants 
have been allowed, three are still pending 
final decision, six have been withdrawn in 
discouragement, and four have been rejected 
and closed. The five approvals are only 
for classification. Even those applicants 
still have to go through the whole proced- 
ure of proving up under the homestead laws. 

This whole proceeding and record in the 
Dove Creek, Colo., lands is paralleled in a 
similar area of the State of New Mexico, 
known as Fence Lake area. 

For each of these applications voluminous 
files have been compiled, at great cost to 
the Government, most of it entirely need- 
less and utterly inexcusable. These, and 
hundreds of other cases like these, have ab- 
sorbed a large part of the time and efforts 
of the Grazing Service staff—time and ef- 
fort that should have been devoted to graz- 
ing district adjudication and administra- 
tion. In no small degree the actions and 
procedures such as these account for the 
rapidly increasing staff and cost of Grazing 
Service Administration—and inefficiency. 
The Director of Grazing has repeatedly told 
the committees of Congress that the Graz- 
ing Service was understaffed. 

These cases also illustrate the archaic pro- 
cedures followed in the General Land Office 
in the handling of many types of land cases. 
They help to explain why it requires literal- 
ly years to complete final action upon rela- 
tively simple cases; why today, in one divis- 
ion alone, there is a backlog of 35,000 un- 
acted on land cases. 

This distorted Grazing Service policy of 
grabbing every possible acre to administer 
also took the form of rivalries, and the em- 
ployment of highly questionable methods in 
efforts to take over public land areas ad- 
ministered by other Government agencies, 
both within and without the Department of 
the Interior. A characteristic example of 
such actions appears in the record of Colo- 
rado Grazing District No. 2. This district 
was established in 1935. Then, over the fol- 
lowing 3-year period, large portions of two 
counties were eliminated from the district 
and brought under the leasing system ad- 
ministered by the General Land Office, un- 
der the authority of section 15 of the Taylor 
Grazing Act. These eliminations were ac- 
complished through a series of four depart- 
mental orders modifying the grazing district 
boundary. In each instance the modification 
was made upon the recommendation of the 
Director of Grazing; and each time the Graz- 
ing Service officials certified that the areas 
eliminated contained only small isolated 
tracts of vacant public lands not suitable 
for administration in a grazing district. 

A new Director of Grazing, appointed late 


in 1938, reversed the land policy that had 
prevailed to that time, and inaugurated the 
policy of “grab” which thereafter has been 
pursued relentlessly. 

Early in 1943, the Grazing Service of- 
ficials embarked upon a 3-year campaign 
to have the grazing district boundary ex- 
tended to again include the large gross area, 
but within which the public lands consisted 
of only widely scattered, small, isolated, and 
inaccessible tracts of grazing lands. Through 
extended solicitation and misrepresentation 
to the livestock users, the local grazing of- 
ficials, proceeding under instructions from 
the Acting Director of Grazing, obtained 
two petitions and two resolutions favoring 
the extension of the district boundary. These 
were submitted to the Department with a re- 
quest for an order to restore the boundary 
to its original limits. However, it was felt 
in the Department that the signatures sub- 
mitted were not sufficiently representative; 
and a subsequent thorough investigation by 
a field examiner of the General Land Office, 
accompanied by a grazing district official, 
revealed that the signers of the petitions 
and resolutions had been misinformed and 
misled by the Grazing Service representa- 
tions; and that the livestock grazing users 
affected were virtually unanimous in want- 
ing the grazing district boundary further 
reduced rather than extended. 

The Department rules and _ regulations 
governing the administration of grazing dis- 
tricts are embodied in the Federal Range 
Code, which was formulated after consul- 
tation with representatives of the livestock 
users of the districts. However, the lan- 
guage in the code was intentionally written 
with such “flexibility” that it may be in- 
terpreted by Grazing Service officials in 
almost any manner desired, in almost any 
situation. This result has been the boast 
of certain Grazing Service officials. 

The Federal Range Code provides that a 
livestock user of a grazing district may ap- 
peal from the decisions by district advisory 
boards and the district or regional graziers, 
and have a hearing before a Grazing Serv- 
ice examiner. The appeal may then be tak- 
en to the Secretary of the Interior from the 
findings and decision of the examiner. 

There is very little criticism of these pro- 
visions of the code, but there is widespread 
dissatisfaction with the interpretations of 
the code, and especially with the manner in 
which the hearings are conducted and the 
decisions are prepared. The whole system 
is set up solely within the Department of 
the Interior, with no opportunity for the ap- 
pellant to be heard by a disinterested per- 
son or agency. 

The livestock men feel that the whole 
scheme functions to sustain the original de- 
cision; that, at least until an appeal reaches 
the Secretary, the Grazing Service acts as 
prosecutor, judge, and jury. Witnesses have 
testified to this committee that the original 
case against an appellant is built up and 
presented by the district grazier; that the 
examiner, before starting a hearing, often 
asks the advisory board and the district 
grazier, “How do you want this to go?” 

Over a period of several years, the chief 
hearings officer, the Director of Lands, and 
the Acting Director of Grazing, much of the 
time, have been one and the same person. 
This individual has presided at many of the 
hearings and written the findings of facts 
and the decisions. The other examiners 
were under his direction, as were likewise 
the district graziers and the other adminis- 
trative officers from whose decisions the ap- 
peals sprang. In many cases he has dic- 
tated the nature of the original decisions. 
The records in the case files indicate, too, 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Public Lands 


Committee 
Meets 


"THE Joint Livestock Committee on 

Public Lands met with the National 
Advisory Board Council in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, on March 21-22, 1947, to con- 
sider public land matters. On the rec- 
ommendation of the two groups, Presi- 
dent Wright of the American National 
Livestock Association and President 
Pauly of the National Wool Growers 
Association have asked Secretary Krug 
and Mr. Rex L. Nicholson, who served 
last fall as special assistant to the In- 
terior Secretary in the reorganization 
of the land bureaus of the Department 
of the Interior, to meet with the Joint 
Livestock Committee on Public Lands 
and the National Advisory Board Coun- 
cil at some point in the West at as early 
a date as possible to take up questions 
arising under the reorganization pro- 
gram. It is the contention of the live- 
stock interests that the promises and 
commitments made by Mr. Nicholson 
were not carried out by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and the objective 
of the conference is the amicable settle- 
ment of the questions involved. 

The public land program which the 
Joint Livestock Committee discussed 
with the National Advisory Board 
Council was outlined as follows in a 
release to the press on March 22: 

“This program, briefly, includes a 
plan to permit the provisions of the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act as passed by Congress 
in 1945 to be carried into effect as soon 
as practical. 

“The Taylor Grazing Act, according 
to its wording, was passed, to promote 
the highest use of the public lands pend- 
ing its final disposal. Congress intend- 
ed that at as early a date as practical, 
public lands administered by the De- 
partment of Interior under the Taylor 
Grazing Act should pass into private 
ownership. 

“Livestock interests are trying to 
work out a method which would permit 
these lands to pass into private owner- 
ship which would be fair to all parties 
concerned. 

“Under the provisions of the Taylor 
Grazing Act, priority of use of the graz- 
ing available on the lands gave a right 
to continue such use. These rights were 
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adjudicated and permits issued to the 
individual found to be entitled to use 
an area for grazing, which is based on 
priority of use, provided the user owns 
commensurate private land or water. 
The courts have held that the individual 
with priority of use has a right to a per- 
mit and if denied, may appeal to the 
courts to obtain such rights. 

“The livestock interests appreciate 
that all of the lands involved would not 
appeal to private ownership and that 
many individuals now operating under 
permit would rather continue on that 
basis than to purchase. 

“The plan as worked out substantial- 
ly provides as follows: permit holder 
will be permitted to purchase if he so 
elects; otherwise, to continue to operate 
under permit. Purchase will give fee 
title to the surface of the land but will 
not in any manner affect or pass to the 
purchaser, water, minerals and oils. 
Patent would contain the same reser- 
vations as apply to lands acquired from 
the Government by Laws in force sub- 
sequent to 1920. 

“The purchaser would have a reason- 
able period of time to complete pay- 
ments. The Federal Government would 
retain such portion of the purchase 
price as ‘s necessary to reimburse it for 
administrative costs. The balance would 
go to the State in which the land is lo- 
cated. 


“The value of the land would be 
based upon its carrying capacity. Ap- 
propriate provisions would have to be 
contained in the act to protect the rights 
of all individuals who now use an area 
in common. 


“This proposed legislation would not 
apply to forest areas. The sole purpose 
and result would be to permit the pres- 
ent user of the grazing on areas adjudi- 
cated to his use to become the owner 
of the right which he now holds under 
permit.” 


The meeting was attended by the 
following: Dan Hughes, chairman of 
the Joint Livestock Committee, Colo- 
rado; J. Elmer Brock, Wyoming, vice 
chairman; Kelso Musser, Colorado; A. 
R. Babcock and Merle Drake of Idaho; 
Frank O’Connell of Montana; Fred and 
James Strosnider and Vernon Metcalf 
of Nevada; Floyd Lee and A. D. Brown- 
field of New Mexico; G. E. Stanfield of 
Idaho (representing Oregon); B. H. 
Stringham and McKinley Morrill of 
Utah, and John Hay and Sam Hyatt of 
Wyoming. 

Mr. G. N. Winder, immediate past 
president of the National Wool Grow- 





ers Association, and President Willian 
B. Wright of the American Nation, 
Livestock Association were also pres. 
ent. 





Summer Help 


S a solution to the difficulty of g. 

curing good herders in some areas of 
the range country during the summe 
months, Mr. L. H. Douglas, regional 
forester of the North Pacific region, 
United States Forest Service, Portland. 
Oregon, is offering a plan whereby cq. 
lege students desiring vacation work 
might be employed. Letters recently 
written by Mr. Douglas to the deans of 
colleges in Oregon and Washington that 
have forest and range management 
schools recite these facts: 


Through the years many forest school stu. 
dents looking toward careers in the U, § 
Forest Service have procured seasonal jobs 
with that Service. Their activities and quali- 
fications were rated by the Forest Service 
These ratings become a part of the personnel 
record of the employees. 

The labor situation during and since the 
late war made it very difficult for woo! 
growers to hire qualified sheep herders. The 
numbers of sheep grazing on the national 
forests of Oregon and Washington decreased 
from 560,253 head in 1939 to 87,723 head in 
1946. This, in a large measure, was a re- 
sult of the owners’ getting out of the shee 
business or greatly reducing their flocks 
due to labor troubles. Summer herding i 
the mountains was a particularly bad prob- 
lem, and still is. 

Just before the war, a proposal to experi- 
ment with enlisting college students in for- 
est and range courses for summer herding 
was discussed with sheepmen. The students 
would get credit and ratings as in work for 
the Forest Service. Several wool growers 
expressed willingness to try the plan. The 
problem is now worse than at that time..... 

Wages last year were $125 to $175 per 
month in the Northwest, plus grub ané 
transportation from local points to the job. 


“I believe,” Mr. Douglas further 
states, “it will come to pass that these 
men will do a better job than the aver- 
age herder. In the first place, it is to 
be expected that they will stay on the 
job throughout the period they are 
hired. In the second place, they have 
an incentive to do good work, both from 


the standpoint of the sheep and the j 


range, because of the attention the For- 
est Service will pay to their case in the 
way of credits looking toward their fu- 
ture civil service career.” 

If any sheepmen are interested in se 
curing this type of herder for summer 
months, they should communicate with 
Mr. Douglas at the Post Office Building 
in Portland, or perhaps some such at- 
rangement could be worked out in oth- 
er states with the colleges and the For- 
est Service cooperating. 


The National Woo! Grower 
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by J. F. Wilson, University of California 





TH title of my address is “A Review 

of Wool Research.” To tell you the 
complete story of all the research work 
in wool that has been done during the 
war years would take hours of time and 
would cover hundreds of topics. In the 
short time allotted to me I shall discuss 

| as simply as possible just a few of the 
research accomplishments that are di- 

' rectly connected with the sheep busi- 
ness. 

Ishall not tell you who did this work. 
The reason for not mentioning the auth- 
ors is two fold: first, I might overlook 
someone and he would feel slighted; 
second, in nearly all research work the 

' world at large has a tendency to ascribe 
the whole accomplishment to the last 
man who polished it off. As an example, 
take insulin. Its discovery was credit- 

) ed almost entirely to the two co-work- 
ers who perfected it and put it to prac- 
tical use. Actually it represented the 
culmination of research on the part of 

) dozens of other scientists whose work 
preceded that of the two finalists and 

» made their discovery possible. The 

authors of the research I shall describe 
may take solace in the fact that their 

/ names are already in print on the orig- 

» inal papers. 





















) Unshrinkable Wool 






The first thing I should like to tell 
you about is unshrinkable wool. We 

» have in this country thousands of peo- 
| ple who will not buy wool socks or wool 
underwear or anything else made of 
wool that must be laundered occasion- 
ally, beeause they have had the bitter 
experience of having such things re- 
duced to about half size after one trip 
tothe laundry. Too many people have 

) gone through the ordeal of sending wool 
socks out to be washed and getting them 
back looking like a pair of baby’s boot- 
ies. Others have sent out wool under- 

| wear and had it come back about the 
size of a bank account on March 16, 
the day after income taxes. If a man 
spends good money for a suit of wool 
underwear and finds after it has been 
washed that he has to pry himself into 
it with a shoe horn, he is not likely to 


*An Address before the National Wool 
Growers Association’s convention, San Fran- 
cisco, January 29, 1947. 
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A Review of Wool Research® 


get stung again. Such experiences on 
the part of a wide segment of the world’s 
population tend to cut down the grow- 
er’s market for his product. 

There are literally dozens of com- 
pounds that are now known to make 
wool relatively unshrinkable. Broadly 
speaking, the successful commercial 
methods fall into two categories. One 
of these, the Freney-Lipson process, 
involves the use of strong caustics dis- 
solved in alcohol. The process first de- 
scribed sodium hydroxide in methy- 
lated spirit. When converted to the 
sheepman’s brand of English, this 
means common lye dissolved in wood 
alcohol. It was found that if a pair 
of new wocl socks were soaked a few 
minutes in a cold solution of the prop- 
er strength, then rinsed out, they could 
thereafter make any number of trips 
to the laundry with a maximum shrink- 
age of about 5 percent. It is not as per- 
fect a process as the Sanforizing pro- 
cess used on cotton, which gives a max- 
imum shrinkage of one percent but it 
is good enough for practical purposes. 
This process was used during the war 
to treat several million pairs of U. S. 
Army wool socks and was pronounced 
satisfactory. 

The other successful processes of 
making wool unshrinkable may be 
grouped together under the name of 
chlorination. A good many compounds 
under this heading have been used and 
several patents have been granted. They 
all involve the use of some form of the 
element called chlorine. The chlorina- 
tion process is older than the caustic 
process, and has been used on a larger 
scale. It is apparently quite satisfac- 
tory. Neither method is wholly per- 
fected in technique but both are suf- 
ficiently advanced to warrant wide- 
spread adoption by industry. 

Making wool unshrinkable is a “con- 
trolled damage” process no matter what 
method is used. That is to say the wool 
fiber is damaged. However, most tex- 
tile operations, even carding wool and 
dyeing it are also controlled damage 
processes. It would seem that the ad- 
vantages to the consumer of making 
wool unshrinkable far outweigh the 
damage suffered by the fiber if the pro- 
cess is correctly carried out. 

I do not believe the unshrinkable 


wool processes will create any vast new 
markets because they are applicable 
largely to wool goods that must be 
washed and such goods constitute a 
small fraction of the total material made 
of wool. The great bulk of wool goes 
into suits, overcoats and other things 
that are dry cleaned. The finishing pro- 
cesses in most woven wool goods give 
sufficient protection against shrinkage 
in dry cleaning if the cleaner uses wat- 
er-free solvents. 


Moth-Proofing 


The next thing I should like to talk 
about is moth-proofing. I know there 
are many here today who could relate 
heart-rending tales of having their 
clothes punctured as full of holes as 
mother’s nutmeg grater by the larvae 
of the common clothes moth. Older 
people will recall that the problem of 
controlling moths has been with them 
all their lives. They will remember 
when the only known remedy was 
napthalene balls the odor of which 
caused them to conjecture which was 
worse, the moth or the moth ball. In 
the spring the winter woolens were salt- 
ed down in these moth balls and then 
in the fall when they were gotten out 
again, they had to be aired for about a 
week. Many a man who forgot to get 
his Tux or his overcoat out until a few 
hours ahead of the party was redolent 
with an odor that needed no bloodhound 
to follow. Since then research workers 
have spent a great deal of time trying 
to improve the situation. In more re- 
cent years the old-fashioned moth ball 
had to give way to a new substance 
called paradichlorobenzene. This name 
is hardly suitable for a child but as a 
moth repellent it was a big improve- 
ment. It has a less repulsive odor and 
is more volatile so that garments reek- 
ing with it may be oder-free after only 
2 or 3 hours on the clothes line. I buy 
it under its chemical name for around 
75 cents a pound. You can get it in 
most drug stores, recrystallized with a 
nickel’s worth of cheap perfume and 
put out under a simpler and more beau- 
tiful name than paradichlorobenzene, 
for about $4 a pound with the tin can 
thrown in. 

Moths can also be controlled by gen- 
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erating hydrocyanic gas in the room but 
since this gas is just as deadly for hu- 
mans as for moths, the method never 
could be recommended for home use. 
Probably the best moth control agents 
we have had until recently are certain 
liquid sprays. The best of these are 
made of compounds of fluorine in wat- 
er. They are quite effective but their 
efficiency depends on covering every 
square inch of every garment, including 
trouser cuffs and pockets, and the 
proofing is only temporary. 

Now comes another new one, this 
time something really good. The process 
involves a colorless dye that is put on 
by the manufacturer in the mill. This 
colorless dyestuff is not only odorless 
but it makes the material permanently 
mothproof. It is called EULAN. In my 
opinion this or some similar method of 
moth-proofing, if widely adopted by in- 
dustry, will provide the wool growers 
of the world with a great potential new 
market. 

Here at this convention the Interna- 
tional Wool Secretariat has a beautiful 
display of new wool materials. The dis- 
play features the use of wool for drapes 
in the home. But if a housewife buys 
these drapes, only to have them ruined 
by moths, she will never try them a sec- 
ond time. Moth-proofing will do more 
to popularize wool with the consuming 
public than any amount of style adver- 
tising. People will buy all kinds of 
wool goods if they know that what they 
buy can be hung in a closet without be- 
ing ruined. Of course there will be 
some manufacturers who will not want 
to moth-proof their stuff. A few will 
take the same attitude shown by one of 
our leading manufacturers of bathing 
suits who remarked, seriously or face- 
tiously, “we always try to furnish one 
male and one female moth with every 
bathing suit we sell.” Manufacturers 
like that one can be adequately taken 
care of by public demand. I suggest 
that it should be one of the functions 
of the American Wool Council to cre- 
ate that demand by advertising the fact 
that permanently moth-proofed wool 
goods of all descriptions are now pos- 
sible. 

During the war some research was 
done on treating long wool underwear 
with D.D.T. to control body lice. The 
investigators found that a one-tenth 
percent solution of D.D.T. put into a 
union suit made it vermin-proof for 
over a week. From there they tried 
various stronger concentrations and 
when they got up to 2 percent they 
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found that the underwear would knock 
cooties galley west even after 6 trips 
to the laundry. If any of you sheep- 
men have a relative that you think is 
absolutely lousy, here is a little sug- 
gestion for your 1947 Christmas shop- 
ping list. 


Gossamer Wools 


The next thing I want to mention is 
something that is probably wholly new 
to most of you. Chemists prepare from 
an extract derived mostly from sea 
weed, a series of compounds called al- 
ginates. These may be combined with 
various metals such as sodium, potas- 
sium and aluminum. The alginates 
may be dissolved, the solution forced 
through tiny holes in a spinnerette and 
made into fibers by a process very sim- 
ilar to that used in making rayon. It 
has been found that cloth can be made 
of a mixture of wool and alginate fib- 
ers. After spinning the mixture into 
yarn and making it into cloth the algi- 
nate fibers can then be dissolved, leav- 
ing a pure wool cloth of unbelievably 
light weight. Some cloth manufactured 
in this manner has been made to weigh 
only 114 ounces per yard. Here again 
research has uncovered a potential new 
market for wool. I do not think these 
extremely light-weight goods have been 
exploited as yet. Perhaps their prac- 
ticality is still to be proved. But you 
may be assured they are on their way 
to commercial use and there will be a 
demand for them. Any manufacturer 
who can turn out material thin enough 
to make undershirts for angels can sell 
it in these United States. 


Breeding for Resistance to 
Stomach Worms 


In the field of animal husbandry, 
with which I am much more familiar 
than textile manufacturing, I should 
like to mention first an experiment that 
began about ten years ago. It is perti- 
nent here only because the last of a ser- 
ies of papers on the subject was only re- 
cently published. The experiment re- 
lates to breeding sheep for resistance 
to trichostrongyle or stomach-worm in- 
festation. These experiments first 
showed that Romney sheep are more 
resistant to stomach-worm infestation 
than some other breeds although far 
from immune. More important than this 
it was proved that within any one of 
the several breeds tested, certain in- 
dividuals are very much more resistant 
than others. This can only be explained 





by ascribing it to heredity. When 4, 
feces or manure of the resistant ing) 
viduals was examined for worm egg 
it was found that the number of eps 
per gram of feces was always low, whi. 
the egg count in the feces of the mo, 
resistant individuals of the same brea 
kept in the same fields, was consistey, 
ly high. The investigators then yy 
two Hampshire rams, one resistant aj 
one non-resistant on a group of ews 
and later proved the ability of the», 
sistant ram to pass on to his offspriny 
his own resistance to stomach-worm jy. 
festation. The experiment proved ly. 
yond any doubt that it would be pg 
sible to establish within breeds fan, 
lies or strains of sheep that would }; 
resistant to the effects of stoma 
worms. In most of the United Stats 
the necessity of developing resistay 
strains has been greatly reduced by thy 
discovery of phenothiazine which cx 
be given so easily in a 10-to-1 sj 
mixture. However, in some parts ¢ 
the world the soil and plants contaiy 
so much salt that sheep will not e 



























much in addition to that supplied yf 





nature. Worm remedies in those arex 
must still be given as a drench. Unde 





such conditions the breeding of resistan 





strains could be of great importance. 






Inheritance of Skin Folds 






One of our American colleges has 1 
cently concluded a study of the inher. 






tance of skin folds on fine-wool shee 





Their studies should be of interest ti 





all wool growers. They indicate thé 
skin folds are inherited in so simple: 
manner that all one has to do to get rii 







of them is to select smooth rams. This 
does not mean that every smooth ray 






will have nothing but smooth lambs.!! 





means that such a large proportion ( 
the offspring of smooth rams will &f 
smooth that there is no need to test thi 
rams for their ability to pass on thify 
particular character. It is fortunate fo} 
western breeders that smoothness is sf 










easily attainable. 





Research provides the only meal 





through which the human race make 
economic progress. America 










wool. If we are to keep up with th 





procession the sheepman must develij 
more efficient animals and he must 








vise more efficient means of disposift 
(Continued on page 48) 
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is fam 
ahead of most of the world in most line 
of research but in some lines we are & 
hind. The Australians and New Ze 
landers are ahead of us in research wit! 
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Strong World Wool Market 


ITH all wool interests, domestically 
at least, marking time, waiting for 
the unfoldment of a Government pro- 
gram, evidence of a very strong world 
wel market, particularly in fine wools, 
cannot be overlooked. “Latest advices 
ql around from wool markets outside 
this country show the continuance of 
the inflationary trend,” the Commercial 
Bulletin of March 22nd states. “The 
Continent apparently is unflagging in 
its competition and America is buying 
inthe Australian markets at rising pric- 
es, English buyers remain sparing op- 
erators.. . .. Auctions of special offer- 
ings were held this week at Sydney, 
Adelaide, Newcastle, and Albury with 
the same story of increasing strength. 
.... America was competing with the 
Continent and local mills for good wools 
at strong prices. Advices from Well- 
ington reported the new market firm 
and unchanged, demand was keen for 
good wools with the Continent as prin- 
cipal buyer.” 


With J. O. (Joint Organization handl- 
ing the disposal of the United Kingdom 
stockpile wools) is supposed to rest the 
power to curb any too great inflation- 
ay tendencies by feeding its wools in- 
to the current auctions as well as to off- 
set too severe a recession in prices by 
withholding them. However, in view of 
the world scarcity of the better type of 
fine wools the extent of J. O.’s power 
over prices of those wools might be 
questioned. : 

During recent weeks J. O. has been 
moving its wools quite rapidly. In Au- 
stralia during one week’s sales 37,506 
bales from J. O. stocks were sold along 
with 41,400 bales of the current Au- 
stralian clip. The prediction has been 
made here by some in the trade that 
Australia will have cleaned up one half 
of its accumulated stocks by the end 
of its present selling season. 


During the first half of the 1946-47 
season 1,180,000 bales (average grease 
weight 305.6 pounds) of Australian 
wool were sold at an average price of 
22.85d (30 cents). During the same pe- 
riod in 1945, 1,471,000 bales (average 
weight 311.4 pounds) sold at an average 
price per pound of 15.78d (21 cents). 
During the week ended March 14th, 
Australian wools comparable in quality 
to our best territory fine staple were 
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quoted in Boston at prices ranging from 
$1.19 to $1.25, clean basis, out of bond; 
while wools comparable to our best 
Texas types were about four cents less. 


American purchases of Australian 
wools late in December and early this 
year are commencing to arrive at the 
eastern seaboard, a total of 15,116,300 
pounds, of which 13,907,100 pounds 
were apparel wools, coming in the week 
ended March 21. Most of these wools 
are being held in bond as a protection 
against any reduction in the tariff rate. 


Domestic Wools Moving 


The strength of the world wool mar- 
ket has seeped into the domestic market 
in spite of the confused picture of what 
shape the Government program for sta- 
bilizing the wool-growing industry will 
take, and in spite of the advance in the 
selling prices of the wools owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to keep 
up with the increases in the parity level 
as required by law. This is borne out by 
the following statements clipped from 
the weekly reports of the Boston wool 
market issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for the weeks 
ended March 7, 14, and 21: 


“There was an improved undertone 
in the Boston wool market for domestic 
wool in spite of higher prices made ef- 
fective by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration as of March 1st Occasional 
sales of domestic wools continue to be 
made in the Boston wool market, in 
most cases because foreign wools were 
not available and mills absolutely had to 
have immediate delivery to fill orders. 
The bulk of these sales were fine and 
half-blood staple territory and south- 
western wools. There also was a little 
demand for graded quarter-blood terri- 
tory wools.....A little selling of do- 
mestic wools continued to take place in 
the Boston wool market. Top-makers 
and manufacturers limited their pur- 
chases to immediate lines.” 

For the first time since the inception 
of the Government purchase program 
in April 1943, parity prices or the levels 
at which the C.C.C. wools have been 
sold, have exceeded appraised values. 
This situation has occurred in connec- 
tion with quarter-blood wools above 
48’s since March 1. 


C.C.C. Stockpile Shrinking 


As of February 22 this year, the 
C.C.C. is reported as holding 438,600,- 
000 pounds of domestic wool made up 
as follows: 41,800,000 pounds of the 1943 
clip; 74,100,000 pounds of 1944 wools; 
154,500,006 pounds from the 1945 
clip and 146,500,000 pounds .of 1946 
wools. As of March 8, the total inven- 
tory was estimated (Commercial Bul- 
letin) at 427,600,000 pounds. 


C.C.C. Wool Losses From April 1943 
To December 31, 1946 


The Commodity Credit Corporation 
lost $37,46€,659 on wool transactions, 
from April 1943 to December 31, 1946, 
according to the statement made by H. 
E. Reed, director of the Livestock 
Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration before the House 
Agricultural Committee on March 5. 
Another $55,000,000 loss is to be ex- 
pected, he said, if the C.C.C. receives 
permission to sell its stockpile at less 
than parity. The Government pur- 
chased 1,272,819,513 pounds during the 
period, Mr. Reed states, at a total cost 
of $700,787,726 not including storage 
charges, which run around $330,000 per 
month. A total of 809,584,880 pounds 
of wool was sold from April 1943 
through December 31, 1946, for $451,- 
559,947. The balance of the wool on 
hand amounted to between 450 to 460 
million pounds valued at $225,000,000 
on December 31, he said. 


1946 Wool Production 


The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics has revised its estimates of the 1946 
clip from 298,978,000 pounds as figured 
on August 8, 1946, to 279,919,000 
pounds. The latest estimate is 18,959,- 
000 pounds under the preliminary esti- 
mate. 


The 1947 Clip 


In the meantime, the 1947 clip is be- 
ing shorn and some of it is on its way 
to market. In some areas, sheepmen 
are shearing earlier in order to get their 
wool into the hands of the C.C.C. before 
the April 15 deadline, unless an exten- 
sion of the program is announced. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Weeds and brush are gangsters in the grass. They 
literally steal your cattle and sheep by reducing the car- 
rying capacity of grazing land or pastures. They rob your 
soil of moisture and minerals. They choke the life out of 
your grass. 


Mesquite and sagebrush in Western range country are 
often thieving plants. They’re tough and aggressive. The 
carrying capacity of a hundred million acres of good 
grazing land has been greatly reduced by these two alone. 
Weeds and brush can be burned or poisoned, grubbed 
out with bulldozers or yanked out with tractors and 
cables. Grass thrives again when the brush is gone. Then, 
cattle or sheep production can be increased, sometimes 
as much as 300 %. 


From farming states come reports of doubled beef pro- 
duction per acre of pasture simply by mowing weeds. In 
dairying sections startling improvements in production, 
flavor, and milk and cream profits have resulted from 
cutting pasture weeds two or three times a season. 
Promising experimental work is proceeding with 2, 4-D 
and other new chemical weed killers. Spraying pastures 
is proving effective in destroying these livestock rustlers. 


Once weeds are under control, pastures benefit by 
liming, fertilizing, reseeding with recommended pasture 
mixtures, by harrowing or discing to break up manure. 
Few crops give as great return for a little attention as 
does grass. A good starting point in an improved grass 
program is to take steps to control weeds and brush. 


We—both you and Swift—are interested in making the 
best use of what we have. It has been said that “‘a penny 
saved is a penny earned.” There are many dollars to be 
saved by making the most efficient use of grass lands. We 
suggest that you contact your state agricultural college, 


county agent, or vocational agricultural teacher for fur- 
ther information. 


PROBECERS BENEFIT FROM QUALITY CONTROL 


Quality Control protects the buyer of Swift 
products. It also serves the farmer. For 
it insists that his products be processed 
into the best possible consumer products. 

‘When Mr. or Mrs. America buys a 
Swift product, they expect top quality,” 
: says H. S. Mitchell, director of our Re- 

Hy. & Manhe® search Laboratories. ‘““They also depend on 
owe it to be just as good as the last time they 
bought it. That’s why they keep coming back for Swift 
products. They have every right to expect uniform high 
quality. And it’s the job of the quality control system to 
make sure that they get it.” 

Quality Control begins with the livestock and other 
“raw materials” selected by Swift buyers. Next, it lays 
down exact written specifications for the control of each 
step in the processing of many products. Finally, it sets 
up strict quality standards for the finished products. 

Our Research Laboratories are in twenty-one cities. 
More than 1,000,000 exacting tests are made each year 
in our Quality Control program. Each test takes time 
and work. But constant testing is the only way we can 
be certain that the quality of Swift products is uniformly 
high. This constant Quality Control not only builds con- 
fidence in Swift products, but it also helps create a steady, 
dependable market for the livestock and other raw mate- 
rials we purchase from producers. A permanently suc- 
cessful business must be grounded on the solid foundation 
of uniform quality. 
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SULPHUR CUTS LAMB LOSS 


Report of a Colorado A. & M. Experiment 


Good news for lamb feeders comes from Colorad 
A & M. In an experiment with 2,000 lambs, they fouy 
that death losses from “overeating”? can be great 
reduced by merely adding 2% sulphur to the grain mix 
ture being fed. ( 
“Overeating,” or enterotoxemia, as it is technical 
called, is a major cause of death among fattening laml 


ings 


It causes the affected animals to stiffen at the joint 
and to hold their heads in a high, unnatural positio 
They stop eating, with usually fatal results. Los 

often run as high as 5% in a band and sometimes higher} | 
The 2,000 lambs in the Colorado experiment wer ho 
divided into four equal lots. Each lot was fed the sam Jineir 
grain mixture and alfalfa hay. However, the lambs iiji¢ a { 
lot number 2, which was self-fed, and lot number 3, whichpduct 
was hand-fed, got 2% sulphur in their grain mixturf® " 
The death loss in the self-fed lot not getting sulphur oho 
was 9.6%, or almost 10 lambs in each 100 fed. In theji von, 
lot getting sulphur, the death loss was 1.8%, or lesifher, 
than two lambs in each 100 fed. In the hand- fed lott for 
getting no sulphur, the death loss was 6.6%, while inpat. . 
the sulphur-fed lot, only 1% of the lambs died. res 
The sulphur-fed lambs consumed less grain and ther: me 
fore did make slightly smaller gains. But death loss) ha 
in the sulphur-fed lambs were so greatly reduced that, r 
considerably larger profits were realized. e 
rag 


Martha Logan Recipe fer nu 


FRANKFURTS AND HOT POTATO SALAD ‘7 
(Yield: 6 servings) 
6 frankfurts Ys cup diced green pepper 
4 large potatoes 3 tablespoons water 
3 tablespoons bacon drippings 2 teaspoons sugar 
Y4 cup diced onion 1 teaspoon salt 
Ys, cup vinegar V4 teaspoon black pepper 








Cook potatoes. Peel and cut in Y2-inch cubes. Place frankfurts in ¢ 
saucepan of boiling water. Remove from heat and let stand fron ¢ 
5 to 8 minutes. Heat drippings. Add onion and green pepper, 0 & 1 
brown. Add vinegar, water, sugar, salt, and pepper. Cook ove | 
low heat until flavors are thoroughly blended. Pour hot sauce ove’ 
cubed potatoes and mix lightly. Top with frankfurts and serve hd 
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> great 
“a ings are NOT always as they seem 
Which weighs more? The cubic 





| \ foot block of iron, or those four 
18 lambs ; big rolls of 26” fence wire? The 
he joint tit : wire looks much heavier, but it 
positing’ Hien ~ isn’t. They weigh the same— 
. Losse — 491 pounds each. 

2s higher No, things are not always as 


by seem. Take that fence wire, for example. The fence 
ker paid perhaps 2¢ a pound for the iron. You buy it 
the sam encing at around 7¢ a pound. That leaves a “‘spread”’ 
lambs if5¢ a pound between the raw material and the finished 
3, — This “‘spread”’ covers heat treating, drawing the 
mixturefe Weaving it, rolling, and other processes we may not 
- sulphur about. It includes also manufacturer’s profit, trans- 
| Tn the ration, jobbers’ and retailers’ costs and profits, and 
, An Uehivery to you. 
» OF les¥here is also a “‘spread”’ between what you producers 
d-fed lot for livestock and what you pay the meat dealer for 
while inpat. For one thing, an average 1000-pound steer pro- 
es only 5438 pounds of meat and 161 pounds of by- 
1d there Paucts, both edible and inedible. In processing there 
unrecoverable shrink and waste of 296 pounds. We 
th loss have the costs of *‘disassembling”’ live animals into 
ced thiifat, refrigerating, transporting to market, and delivery 
retail stores. The “spread” covers also retailers’ costs 
i profits—plus a profit for the meat packer which 
' tages only a small fraction of a cent per pound of 
7) duct handled. 
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ent were 
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Price balances 
supply and demand 


There is always a demand for meat. 
Yes, at some price. But that price is 
not determined by the meat’s cost, 
or set by the meat packer. It is set by what the 
consumers are willing and able to pay for the meat 
and by-products. That is something which must be 
known and remembered if one is to understand the 
meat business. 

A good many people think that the meat 
packers sell meat for the cost of the livestock, plus 
expense, plus a profit. But that is not how meat 
prices are made. We must sell our meat—because 
it is perishable. We hope, of course, to sell it at a 
price which gives us a profit. But profit or loss, 
we must sell it. As our president, John Holmes, 
said recently, ‘““We seek the price that balances 
supply and demand. Sometimes this is a profit- 
able price; sometimes there is a loss. The records 
show that, on the average, we make a modest 
profit year by year.” 

As for prices paid for livestock, they, too, are 
set by the forces of supply and demand. No meat 
packer could control them because there is so 
much competition both in buying and selling. 
There are over 4,000 meat packers and 20,000 


























Seni commercial slaughterers 
competing daily for live FN Simp son. 

' animals. ° 
epper Agricultural Research Department 
inkfurts in City Cousi 
and fron <5? rousin, Soda Bill Sez: 
per, and ~ - ne . . . the time to hold on hardest 
ook ow ght that he could ' Hien : 
ll lead a mule... April fool! is when ‘youve just about decided to let go. G 
erve hot. 

a ,@ e NUTRITION IS OUR BUSINESS—AND YOURS * * 
Bers Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years—and Years to Your Life 


April, 19.47 
Grower 
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this year, 
more than ever before, 


CORE 
TESTING 


of grease wool 
is essential! 


clip of the past. 


of wool you sell? 





This year’s wool clip represents 12 months of hard 
work. And you know, better than anyone else, that this 
clip has cost you more to produce per pound than any 


Are you going to receive full value for every pound 


A CORE TEST for shrinkage gives you a scientific 


evaluation of the clean fiber weight of your wool which 


is more accurate than an ‘appraisal estimate”! Your 


selling price will be based upon facts, not guesswork. 


For information write to our representative, Berry 


Duff, Box 149, or 220 Edwards St., Fort Collins, Col. 
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Wool Market 


(Continued from page 28) 


Shearing in the 8-months’ wool coun- 
try in the vicinity of Uvalde and Del 
Rio, Texas, is now under way and it is 
estimated that 50 percent of the oper- 
ators there will shear by April 15. It 
is also estimated that 25 percent of the 
operators producing 12-months’ Texas 
wool will shear before that date. 

There are also various reports about 
how much of the western clip has been 
signed up or pledged to wool handlers, 
but Around the Range Country this 
month indicates that arrangements have 
already been made with wool dealers 
for the handling of a large part of the 
current clip. 

Despite rumors to the contrary the 
C.C.C. will purchase all 1947 wool ware- 
housed or covered by bill of lading 
dated April 15 or prior to that date. 

Before April 15, it is, of course, hoped 
that a continuation of the present plan 
or the institution of some other stabiliz- 
ing program will be announced. 


Laboratory Wool Test 
Mr. F. D. Cronin, chief of the Wool 
Section of the Department of Agricul- 
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ture, advises that it is now the plan of 
the Department to core-appraise all 
clips of wool in excess of ten thousand 
pounds, and in case the core shrinkage 
is not satisfactory, re-appraisal will be 
done by taking another core from dif- 
ferent bags. This means that on lots of 
ten thousand pounds or more, appraisal 
will be on the basis of the core shrink- 
age. 

The New York Wool Exchange is re- 
quiring laboratory yields on all wool 
under its jurisdiction, and has appoint- 
ed the United States Testing Company, 
Inc., and the American Conditioning 
House as licensed laboratories for ob- 
taining the coring yields on wools de- 
livered to it. 


Wool Consumption 


Heavy consumption of wool is con- 
tinuing. Worsted manufacturers are 
going full tilt, and there has been some 
pickup in the operation of woolen-type 
mills. The cessation in woolen manu- 
facture is said to be due largely to an 
over-supply of inferior goods, partic- 
ularly in women’s wear, which are run- 
ning up against some consumer resist- 
ance. 


Wool Study Group To Meet 


The United States, Canada, Argen- 
tina, and Uruguay are among the coun- 
tries invited by the British Govern- 
ment to attend the first meeting of the 
International Wool Study Group or- 
ganized at the International Wool Con- 
ference last November. The group will 
meet in London, March 31 to April 3. 
It is understood that five men from the 
United States will attend the meeting 


D.D.T. Mothproofs Wool 


Preliminary tests conducted by the 
Agricultural Research Administration 
indicate that fleeces from sheep shorn 
within a few days after being dipped in 
D.D.T. solutions are rendered moth- 
proof. The use of this preparation has 
also been shown definitely to be a satis- 
factory moth-repellent on wools in stor 
age. 


New President of National 
Wool Trade Association 


Mr. Hugh Munro, president of Mun- 
ro, Kincaid, Edgehill, Inc., was elected 
to head the National Wool Trade As 
sociation at its annual meeting 
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March 4. He succeeded Harold T. 
Lindsay. Vice presidents are George 
L. Anderson, Boston; R. C. Elliott, Salt 
Lake City; Marcus Harris, St. Louis; 
Vester T. Hughes, Mertzon, Texas; H. 
Clyde Moore, Boston; Clifton B. Rus- 
sell, Boston; Hubert S. Silberman, Chi- 
cago; Lorin Tyron, San Francisco; Her- 
bert K. Webb, Philadelphia. Mr. C. Wil- 
lard Bigelow, Boston, was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 





WOOL PRICE INCREASE 


Due to an advance of 8 points in the 
parity index, an increase averaging be- 
tween 2 and 3 cents a pound was made 
effective March 29, 1947, by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in the sell- 
ing prices of its wools. 





Wool Production 
and Fleece Value 


By G. Curtis Hughes, Supervisor 
Montana Wool Laboratory 


[URIN G the years 1942 through 1945 

the Montana Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station clip was commercially 
scoured. The 1946 clip was graded on 
the shearing floor, core-sampled in a 
freight depot and consigned to a Boston 
handler. The core-sample shrinkages 
were sent to the Boston handler with 
our request that the shrinkage be used 
in selling the wool on its actual clean 
content by grades. The wool clip was 
appraised and sold on approximately 
the same shrinkages as determined by 
core samples. The grading was not 
equivalent to “Boston standards” for all 
grades, because several bags of fine 
wool contained French and staple fleec- 
es prepared to measure clean wool pro- 
duction of Rambouillet families. The 
clip of 11!/, months’ growth was pro- 
duced by 3,000 ewes of Rambouillet, 
Targhee, Columbia, and Columbia X 
Rambouillet breeding. The range area 
is about 100 miles north of Yellowstone 
Park at an elevation between 5,000 and 
8,000 feet. In this specific area the 
ewes are summered in the Bridger 
Mountains and require four-to-six- 
months’ winter feeding. 

This is the first time in the history of 
the Montana Agricultural Experiment 
Station that the wool clip has been sold 
on clean fiber content measured by a 
small sample. 
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FLEECE PRODUCTION AND VALUES 











(2) (3) 








(1) Grease Clean 
No. Fleece Fleece 
Fleeces Weight Weight 
Ss. Lbs. 
Fine Staple Yrl. 155 7.6 4.26 
VY, Yrig. 108 9.9 5.39 
¥% Yrig. 86 8.4 5.03 
Fine St. Ewe 569 ot 4.39 
Fine French Ewe 156 7.4 3.91 
Fine Cloth Ewe 22 6.7 3.61 
Y, St. Ewe 661 10 4.49 
Y, Fr. Ewe 61 y 4.1 
34 Ewes 369 8.0 4.88 
4% Ewe 80 8.6 5.57 


Crutchings 


(4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 








Core (1) Apprai- Clean Gross Net (2) 
Test sal com. Price Grease Fleece 
Shrink- Shrink- Per Price Value 
Age % age % Lb. $ $ 
43.66 44 1.17 .655 4.57 
45.52 46 1.16 .626 5.71 
41.03 41 1.15 .673 5.32 
43.66 44 Lat .655 4.71 
47.12 48 1.14 .593 4.05 
46 1.12 .605 3.68 
40.91 41 1.15 .678 4.75 
43 1.06 .604 3.95 
39.05 39 1.06 .647 4.73 
35.28 35 0.98 .637 4.99 
49.33 25 








(1 12% moisture content. 
(2 

During normal marketing before the 
war this clip of wool would sell for 1 
cent to 3 cents per pound above the 
average sales in the area. 

The pounds of clean wool produced 
per ewe for Rambouillets has been ap- 
proximately the same for the past seven 
years. During this period shrinkages 
and grease fleece weights show a wide 
variation. 

The marketing cost (0.549 cents per 
pound) was equivalent to 9 percent of 
the gross value of the clip. 

The crutchings and tags account for 
9.8 percent of the weight of the clip and 
2.6 percent of the net value. 


) 2° impurities 
) Does not include crutchings and tags 


The crutchings and tags were equal 
to 0.8 of a pound per ewe and added 17 
cents to the average value of each 
fleece. 


After shearing, the wool clip was in 
storage for two weeks before being 
shipped to Boston. Loss in moisture 
content for the four months from ship- 
ping to selling time was 1.5 percent. 

Wool of combing length has a greater 
value per pound and fleece than wool 
of French or clothing length. 


The accompanying table presents the 
details of the wool clip. 








Wool Testing Posts 
Open 


[NSTALLATION of equipment is now 

under way in Denver at the Federal 
Center in the new Wool Testing Labora- 
tory of the Department of Agriculture. 
In addition to conducting research in 
connection with wool, this laboratory 
will process samples of wool selected in 
the field by the Department to deter- 
mine shrinkage. 


This is the first U.S.D.A. wool testing 
laboratory established in the producing 
area to provide this service to wool 
growers. While some personnel is be- 
ing transferred from the Washington 
laboratory to Denver, there remain a 
few positions which are as yet unfilled. 
These positions are in Civil Service clas- 
sifications P-2, salary $3397, P-1, $2644, 
and SP-4 at $2168 per annum. The re- 
quirements for positions P-1 and P-2 
are a college degree, preferably from an 
agricultural college, in which some lab- 
oratory experience has been gained, 
plus some experience in industry. 


There are also several positions open 













WOOL GROWERS!! 


Spring is here, shearing is on, wool 
is moving marketward, and it is time 
to think about insuring its future and 
your future. This is a simple proced- 
ure. Just be certain that the person or 
firm that handles your clip under- 
stands definitely that you want the ten- 
cents-per-bag (five cents on the small- 
er bags used in Texas and parts of New 
Mexico) deducted from your wool ac- 
count for the American Wool Council. 








in different parts of the country for a 
man to core sample wool at Civil Serv- 
ice grade CAF-7 which carries a salary 
of $3397, and a position at grade CAF- 
11, salary $4902, at Chicago, Illinois. 
The requirements for this position are 
a college course and two or three years’ 
practical experience in sheep or wool 
work. Information concerning these 
openings can be obtained from the Wool 
Division, Livestock Branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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WILKINS & CO., Ltd. 


A WESTERN WOOL HANDLER 


WESTERN WOOL GROWERS’ IDEAS 


DENVER, COLORADO 


WITH 





Warehouses Located At 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 


MILES CITY, MONTANA 
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Complete 
SET UP, 

ready to go 
y 


Special 


SINGLE UNIT PORTABLE 
SHEARING MACHINE 


The new Stewart VD-1 Special was devel- 
oped to meet the demand for a lightweight, 
easy-to-handle portable machine. Adapts 
itself to all kinds of shearing conditions and 
provides the smooth, quiet, dependable op- 
eration fast shearers demand. Powered by 
4-cycle, air-cooled engine, equipped with 
convenient foot pedal for easier starting. 
Complete as shown with E-B Handpiece, 
two combs, four cutters. Catalog No. VD-1 
Special. Only $125.00. 


Write for free folder on 
other Stewart equipment. 


Dept. 63 








DOUBLE UNIT PORTABLE 
SHEARING MACHINE 


Light, compact, yet full powered, by a 
114 h.p. engine for heavy-duty, high tally 
work. It is a complete shearing plant fora 
team of two shearers. Can be used from 
rear of a pick-up truck, automobile trunk, 
in a trailer, or set up as a permanent in- 
stallation. Two special grinder discs sup- 
plied with the VE-2 do a perfect job of 
sharpening combs and cutters and reduce 
your operating cost. Catalog No. VE-2 com- 
plete withengine as shown. Only $232.00. 


CLUTCH BRACKET 
SHEARING MACHINE 


You can use your Own engine or 
motor with the new Stewart 
Clutch Bracket Shearing gear. 
Shown at the right is one of these 
machines mounted on a simple, 
easily constructed stand. Can also 
be mounted on wall or post. Ideal 
for fast, easy shearing. Low initial 
cost. Pays for itself quickly. Uses 
V- or flat-belt. Equipment in- 
cludes Clutch Bracket, E-B 
Handpiece, 2 Combs, 4 Cutters 
and choice of 3 types of Shafts. 
Catalog No. VB-2 with 3-sec- 

tion 126” shaft (Illustra- 

ted) $71.00. VB-1 with 2- 

section 67” shaft $62.00. 

Catalog No. VB-5 with 
2-section 42” shaft $62.00. 














E-B WIDE 
HANDPIECE 





SUNBEAM CORPORATION 


(formerly Chicago Flexible Shaft Co.) 


5600 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Illinois 


This is the Handpiece that stands 
up under the high speed required 
by expert shearers. Careful dis 
tribution of weight gives the 
‘feel’? experts like. High quality 
tool steel used in all parts subjected 
to wear makes this Handpiece last 
longer. Catalog No. E-B. Only $19.95. 
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By George C. LeCompte and Mayne R. 
Coe, Jr., Livestock Branch, Production 
And Marketing Administration, 
y. §. Department of Agriculture 


[X order to identify their sheep, do- 
mestic wool growers customarily use 


' branding fluids. These fluids generally 
| consist of either specially manufactured 


compositions which are supposed to be 
harmless, or ordinary paints. In either 
case, the brand is painted on the back 
of the shorn sheep. Here the paint mark 
dries, adhering to the short fibers pro- 
jecting above the skin and preserving 


) the identity of the sheep. 


Although this practice is convenient 
for the wool grower, it results in con- 
siderable inconvenience for the manu- 
facturer. For example, on some lots, a 
sorting-room crew will work for the 
first 5 hours of the day making up the 
various grades that are to be scoured, 
the offsorts which are to be rejected, 
and the “painty” wool which is to be 
clipped. The last 3 hours of the day 


) are spent in clipping the paint from the 


“painty” wool. The clipped wool is then 


added to its particular grade. The wool 
' in the paint clips themselves is a com- 


plete loss and, of course, the 3 hours 


} spent in clipping paint from the paint 
| sort also represents a heavy loss to the 


woolen manufacturer. Some paint is 


» always overlooked in the sorting oper- 
| ation and when it becomes apparent in 


the finished woven product as spots, 
smears, and discoloration, it, too, rep- 
resents a loss. 

These difficulties have their effect on 
the grower as well as on the manufac- 
turer. Discounts for paint-stained wool 
are reflected in the prices paid to grow- 
ers, and buyers will naturally prefer 
foreign, paint-free wools to “painty” 
domestic wools. A solution of the prob- 
lem therefore would be of benefit not 
only to the manufacturer but also to 
the wool grower. 


At first sight this problem would ap- 
pear to be one easy of solution. As a 


| matter of fact, many “scourable” brand- 


ing fluids are sold at present. These 
are not entirely satisfactory, for it is 
that stains from 
“scourable” branding fluids are present 


» on the wool after it has been scoured. 


In considering this problem, it ap- 
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Scourable Branding Mixtures 


peared that it might be solved simply 
by the selection of the proper fats or 
waxes and fatty acids to serve as a ve- 
hicle for any suitable pigment. The ve- 
hicle of fats and fatty acids should be 
solid at ordinary temperatures, insol- 
uble in water, and non-polymerizing on 
exposure to light and air. It also should 
melt at the temperature of wool scour- 
ing solutions, enter into chemical com- 
bination with the alkali present and 
disperse to form dissolved soap with 
some emulsified fats or grease. A con- 
siderable amount of work was carried 
out on these ideas. The experiments 
are described below. 


1. Laboratory Experiments 


Experiments* were run on a labora- 
tory basis with a large number of simple 
mixtures. Of the various possibilities 
experimented with, mixtures of lano- 
lin and stearic acid, and lanolin, stearic 
acid, and rosin appeared most promis- 
ing on the basis of laboratory experi- 
ments. These mixtures, when com- 
bined with 5 percent of carbon black, 
could be melted at a low temperature 
or liquified by the addition of the prop- 
er amount of carbon tetrachloride. 


Staples of wool dipped in these melt- 
ed mixtures, would, when brought into 
the air, harden to some extent to form 
solids of a somewhat greasy or sticky 
consistency. The material could not be 
removed from the wool by boiling wat- 
er. The brands were not obscured by 
dusting them with ordinary coal ashes. 
After heating in an oven at 110° C. for 
an hour, the brands still appeared quite 
legible and could be completely re- 
moved from the wool when it was 
scoured in an ordinary wool scouring 
solution. The results appeared promis- 
ing enough in the laboratory to justify 
experiments in the field. The field ex- 
periments, however, were disappoint- 
ing in that brands placed on sheep did 
not scour perfectly after 1 year’s expos- 
ure. It was decided to run more experi- 
ments to perfect the mixtures with re- 
gard to maintaining their scourability 
after exposure to sunlight. 





1These experiments were carried out in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 






2. Experiments Involving 
Atmospheric Exposure 


Various mixtures of lanolin, stearic 
acid, rosin, and commercial fatty acids 
were set up. These were mixed with 
carbon black for a pigment and then 
were applied to staples of grease wool. 
The staples were set up on boards and 
exposed to the Washington sun, rain, 
and air. At regular intervals staples 
were removed and scoured according to 
usual scouring procedures. The last 
set of samples tested had been exposed 
for 7 months. Many samples tested 
have proved to be completely scourable 
—there is no progressive development 
of hardness or unscourability. 


3. Experiments In Which the Brands 
Have Been Applied to Sheep 


With the foregoing experiments as a 
background, arrangements were made 
by the Livestock Branch with the 
Bureau of Animal Industry to apply ex- 
perimental brands to the sheep at Belts- 
ville, Maryland, and Dubois, Idaho. The 
Dubois experiments are about to get 
under way, while the Beltsville experi- 
ments are already yielding promising 
results. 

Sheep at Beltsville were branded 
with the following mixtures: 


AA. 
25 parts Stearic Acid 
25 parts Rosin 
50 parts Lanolin 
30 parts 50:50 Ethanol:Benzene 
5 parts Carbon Black 


BB. 
40 parts Stearic Acid 
60 parts Lanolin 
30 parts 50:50 Ethanol:Benzene 
5 parts Carbon Black 


cc. 
90 parts Lanolin 
10 parts Carbowax 4000* 
30 parts 50:50 Ethanol:Benzene 
5 parts Carbon Black 


DD. 
100 parts Lanolin 
30 parts 50:50 Ethanol:Benzene 
5 parts Carbon Black 





*Ethylene Glycol polymer, average mole- 
cular weight 4000. 
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EE. 
60 parts Lanolin 
30 parts Stearic Acid 
10 parts Sodium Stearate 
30 parts 50:50 Ethanol:Benzene 


AS. 
25 parts Stearic Acid 
25 parts Rosin 
50 parts Lanolin 
No solvent Mixture melted 
5 parts Carbon Black 


Wool was clipped from the sheep after 
strips of it had been treated with the 
above mixtures for periods of 2 hours, 
1 day, 2 days, 7 days, 14 days, 30 days, 
and 60 days. These strips of wool were 
scoured according to usual wool scour- 
ing conditions. All strips scoured out 
easily with no smears of undissolved 
paint brand remaining. In the period 
covered there was no indication of any 
progressively increasing hardening of 
the paint brands. The results obtained 
on brands AA, BB, CC, DD, and EE are 
shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. 


The brands were examined at the end 
of 60 days. All marks were clearly 
legible. It was evident that the brands 
were durable over the 60 days of ex- 
posure they had had. 


It is planned to carry these experi- 
ments along for a full year both at Du- 
bois, Idaho, and Beltsville, Maryland. 
The brands at the end of a full year’s 
exposure will be tested for scourability 
according to usual laboratory methods 
and also according to customary com- 
mercial scouring procedure. 


It is, of course, evident that a large 
number of other materials could be ex- 
perimented with. Lauric acid, myristic 
acid, and palmitic acid all have proper- 
ties similar to stearic acid and might 
have advantages in that they have lower 
melting points. Many synthetic com- 
pounds might be made up which should 
have the properties of durability, insol- 
ubility in water, and solubility in alka- 
line solutions. Such compounds might 
be the condensation product of one to 
two moles of a high molecular weight 
dibasic acid with one mole of a dihydric 
alcohol or with one mole of a diamino 
compound. No work has been done on 
these as yet because it would appear 
that plain wool grease, with or without 
small amounts of such cheap organic 
acids as stearic acid or rosin, should 
offer a good solution to the problem of 
scourable sheep branding compounds. 
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‘APPEARANCES of BRANDS - UNSCOURED 
+SCOURED AFTER VARIOUS EXPQSURES - 


Conclusions 


1. Laboratory experiments have been 
run on a large number of branding mix- 
tures made up of lanolin, stearic acid, 
and rosin. The laboratory experiments 
indicate a successful solution of the 
problem of obtaining scourable brand- 
ing mixtures should be possible with 
these materials, 


2. Exposure experiments in th 
Washington atmosphere have show 
that the above mixtures are durabk 
and scourable for periods of at least’ 
months. 

3. Branding experiments on sheep 
Beltsville, Maryland, have shown six 
different compositions to be durable ani 
completely scourable for periods of a 
least 2 months. 








Idaho Protects Her Sheep 


UTURE safeguards of the health of 
the sheep flocks of Idaho were dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the Idaho Ram 
Sale Committee composed of R. S. 
Blastock, Filer, chairman; E. F. Rine- 


hart, Extension Service: and H. L. 
Finch, Soda Springs, and the Idaho 
State Sheep Commission. Requirements 
have previously been put into effect in 
the management of the two Idaho ram 
sales to insure purchasers that they will 
receive only healthy rams, ready for 
service. Now the Committee has 
agreed, at the suggestion of the State 
Sheep Commission, that where necro- 
bacillosis infection is found in a ram 
the whole consignment of that breeder 


will be placed under quarantine ani 
returned to the owner’s ranch. This 
disease has never appeared in a 
sheep entries at the Idaho sales, in fat 
there is only an occasional outbreak in 
the State; but since the State Sheep 
Commission thinks the <zbove rulings 
desirable the Idaho Ram Sale Commit 
tee is following its advice. 

For many years now all of the shee? 
going to the Idaho sales have been i 
spected by veterinarians and all ram 
with sore sheaths or showing any othe! 
defects or disease have been ture 
down. The manner in which the healt! 
of the sheep flocks of Idaho is sat 
guarded is commendable. 
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Auxiliary Work 


4-H Blanket Winners 


peenty 4-H Club girls chosen by 
their respective state extension of- 
ficers for outstanding 1946 records in 
clothing in which use of woolen fabrics 
predominated have each been awarded 
awoolen blanket by the Women’s Aux- 
iliary of the National Wool Growers 
Association. 
The winners in each of the four ex- 
tension sections are: 


Eastern Extension Section 


Delaware: Charlotte Swanson*, Mil- 
ford, Rt. 3, Sussex County. 


Minnesota: Beret Gould, Sherburn 
Fisherville, Worcester County. 


New York: Marion Goewey, Nassau, 
Rt. 2, Rensselaer County. 


Rhode Island: Margaret Scott Hick- 
ey, Norwood 7, Kent County. 


Central Extension Section 


Illinois: Hazel Fern Peters**, Carrol- 
lton, Green County. 


Indiana: Geraldine Rose Childress, 
Lowell, Rt. 1, Lake County. 


Iowa: Marie Vigors, Eldora, Hardin 
County. 


Minnesota: Beret Gould, Sherman, 
Rt. 1, Martin County. 

Missouri: Leanna Linhart*, 
licothe, Rt. 3, Livingston County. 

Nebraska: Leona Tank, Sidney, 
Cheyenne County. 

South Dakota: LaVonne Taletta Erik- 
son, Colton, Minnehaha County. 

Wisconsin: Marvel Jane Oelke, Stet- 
sonville, Rt. 1, Taylor County. 


Chil- 


Southern Extension Section 


Georgia: Ida Mae Hayes**, Albany, 
Rt. 2, Dougherty County 

Kentucky: Dorothy Carraco, Crest- 
wood, Rt. 2, Oldham County. 


. Here are seven of the 20 girls who were awarded blankets at the 25th National 4-H Club Congress, 1946, by the Women’s Auxiliary of the National Wool 
ro 


wers Association for outstanding work on wool clothing projects. 
Utah; and LaVonne Erickson, Colton, South Dakota. 
Illinois; Marvel Jean Oelke, Stetsonville, Wisconsin; L 
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In the back row, left to right, are: Phyllis Andrew, Parma, Idaho; Vonita Miner, Springville, 
In the front, from left to right, are: Marion Goewey, Nassau, New York; Hazel Fern Peters, Carrollton, 
eanna Linhart, Chillicothe, Missouri; and W. A. Holt, secretary of the Oregon Wool Growers Association. 
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Oklahoma: Doris McDaniel***, Pauls 
Valley, Garvin County. 

Tennessee: Evelene Bedwell***, Pike- 
ville, Rt. 1, Bledsoe County. 


Western Extension Section 


Idaho:. Phyllis Andrew****, Parma, 
Canyon County. 

Montana: Virginia Small, Creston, 
Flathead County. 

Utah: Voneta Miner**, 662 S. Main 
St., Springville, Utah County. 

Wyoming: Irene Swansen, Recluse, 
Campbell County. 

Typical of the girls’ uses of wool in 
making clothing are those of Charlotte 
Swanson, of Delaware, and Leanna 
Linhart, of Missouri, national winners 
in the 1946 Dress Revue, in which both 
modeled their winning outfits at the 
National 4-H Club Congress last De- 
cember. 

Charlotte’s outfit was a 100 percent 
wool suit consisting of a plain grey 
jacket and skirt of the same shade with 
a white check. The jacket is fitted with 
long sleeves and Peter Pan collar. The 
skirt has six gores and a gathered front. 
She made a hat and bag from scraps of 
her suit and lined them in the same for- 
est green crepe of her blouse. Total 
cost of her outfit was $15. 

Leanna’s costume was a two-piece 
wine wool suit. Her suit coat is long 
and fitted, and the four gore skirt has 
a set-in pleat in front and back. The 
jacket has covered buttons and large 
pockets and its shoulder line is extended 
so that it will balance the pockets. The 
cost of her suit was $17.42. 


National Committee on Boys and Girls 
Club Work and conducted under the 
direction of the Federal and State Ex- 
tension Services. 


In Idaho 


Women’s Auxiliary Makes 
4-H Clothing Awards 


[N the dressmaking contest sponsored 
by the 4-H Club and under the wool 
garment division we are told by Mrs. 
Merle L. Drake, President of the Idaho 
Women’s Auxiliary, that some very 
fine workmanship and certainly a large 
number of garments competed. 

The Women’s Auxiliary to the Idaho 
Wool Growers Association this past 
year sponsored this wool garment con- 
test and awarded very attractive prizes 





Maribelle Gardner, Boise, Idaho, and Phyllis 


Mildred Malone of Filer, 





Girl’s Record and was selected to ». 
ceive one of the twenty wool blanket; 
awarded by the Ladies Auxiliary to i. 


National Wool Growers Association 
Wool Display 
The Idaho Auxiliary sponsored , 


booth at the annual Barbeque and Fy 
held at McKay last October 12. It wa 
a large display showing handmade art. 
cles as well as commercial produc 
made from wool and by-products ¢ 
lamb. Mrs. Frank Goodman of Ar 
assisted Mrs. Merle L. Drake, Idah 
president. A representative of the ayy. 
iliary was present at the booth durix 
the day to explain how different article 
were made and to answer questions cop. 
cerning the display. 


Mary Agnes Jones, Gen- 


In the 4-H Dress Revue, the partici- Andrew and Shirley Rohrbacker of Parma, Idaho, Idaho, modeling suit on nessee, Idaho, wearing re- 
pant for national honors must have wearing woolen garments on which they won which she won her prize in modeled suit and coat on 
made the dress in which she will model. wards given by the Idaho Auxiliary. the south central area of which she won first prize in 





Special consideration is given to the se- Idaho. the northern Idaho District 
lection of suitable fabrics with partic- 
ular emphasis upon design, weight and 
serviceability to the style of costume 
and occasion for which it is to be worn, 
satisfactory degree of color fastness, 
stability of size and shape of outfit, seam 
strength and ability to withstand prop- 
er methods of care. 

The wool blanket awards have been 
offered to 4-H Club girls annually by 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the National 
Wool Growers Association for several 
years. The program is arranged by the 


*National winner 1946 National 4-H Dress 


Revue 

**State winner 1946 National 4-H Clothing 
Achievement 

***National winner 1946 4-H 
Clothing Achievement 

****National winner 1946 National 4-H 
Girls’ Record 
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National 


to encourage the greater use of woolen 
fabrics by girls in 4-H Club sewing. 
The winners of various districts in the 
state are as follows: Eastern Idaho: Rea 
Myers, Bannock County, 1st; Ruth Ann 
Mitton, Franklin County, 2nd; Joyce 
Johnston, Caribou County, 3d; Western 
Idaho: Phyllis Andrew, Parma, Ist; 
Shirley Rohrbacker, Parma, 2nd; May- 
belle Gardner, Boise, 3rd. South Cen- 
tral Idaho: Shirley McCabe, Filer, 1st; 
Mariane Posey, Jerome, 2nd; Mildred 
Malone, Filer, 3rd. Northern Idaho: 
Mary Jones, Genessee, Ist; Phyllis Lar- 
son, Weippe, 2nd; Donna Geren, Coeur 
d’Alene, 3rd. 

Phyllis Andrew of Parma is this 
year’s Girl’s Record winner in Idaho in 
4-H. She is also national winner in 


Style Revue Contest. 


In Utah 


Ashley Chapter 


The Ashley Wool Growers Auxiliary 
met December 11, 1946, at the home of 
Mrs. Leslie Anderson with ten members 
and two guests present. 

We were honored by having our State 
President Mrs. J. T. Murdock of Heber 
City with us. She gave us some very 
interesting and instructive plans for the 
chapter to follow for the year. 

Mrs. Murdock brought with her some 
very clever articles made of wool which 
could be used for Christmas gifts. 

A delicious hot luncheon was served 
by the hostess. 

Mrs. B. H. Stringham, Correspondent 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Grower 


1. DoeES IT SUPPLY ALL THE 
MINERALS MY STOCK NEEDS? 


2. ARE THE INGREDIENTS USED 
OF THE RIGHT QUALITY 
AND PROPORTIONS? 


K IS IT TAILOR-MADE TO FIT 
THE NEED OF EACH KIND 


OF LIVESTOCK? 


The Answer to All Three is... MOON Mans 


Moorman research scientists have spent many years 
studying mineral deficiencies in soil and feed in different 
areas, as well as the individual needs of all livestock types. 
With this knowledge they compound formulas that include 
ALL the minerals stock in different areas are known to need. 


Moorman uses the world’s most modern, scientific min- 
eral mixing equipment to blend minerals with prescription- 
like accuracy. The Moorman name is your assurance of 
getting not only ALL the minerals your livestock needs, but 
minerals blended in the CORRECT PROPORTION. 


That’s why MoorMan’s Minerals are so easily absorbed 
into the systems of livestock... why they do exactly the 
things minerals should do: satisfy all mineral needs thor- 
oughly, and thus help produce thriftier, more vigorous, and 
more profitable stock. 


Remember, back of every MoorMan’s Mineral are 61 
years of Mineral Feed Leadership ...hundreds of experi- 
ments by trained scientists on the World’s Largest Mineral 


Mixture Experiment Farm ...thousands of practical field 
tests...and MILLIONS OF POUNDS USED BY SATISFIED 
MOORMAN CUSTOMERS. 


NOW AVAILABLE —“Tailor-Made” for Range Use 


A 


HMoorMans New 
GRANULAR MINERALS 


Already preferred by hundreds of stockmen because: 
. Granular Minerals reduce waste from blowing and washing. 
. . They are tastier. Cattle and sheep like them better. Order from your 
MoorMan Man, or write MoorMan Mfg. Co., Quincy, Illinois, for full 
information. 


HMoorHMans 


SINCE 1885 


MADE-TO-MEASURE MINERAL SUPPLEMENTS 





April, 19.47 











Lamb Markets 


HE headline feature of lamb market 

news during March was the un- 

usually early contracting of lambs for 
fall delivery. 


Early Contracting 


Over 60 percent of the lambs in the 
Rawlins-Rock Springs section of Wy- 
oming were estimated to have been con- 
tracted the first week of March by 
northern Colorado feeders, and by the 
end of the month a large part of all of 
the Wyoming lambs were said to be held 
on contract. The very early contracts 
were made on a $15 to $16 per hundred- 
weight basis. Later from $16.50 to 
$16.75 per hundredweight was paid for 
lambs in the Rock Springs area, while 
blackfaced mixed lambs in the Kem- 
merer-Cokeville area brought $17 to 
$17.50 late in the month and a few lots 
carrying a 50 to 75 percent slaughter 
end made $18 to $19. Delivery date 
generally is early October. Some of the 
contracts stipulated a 45-pound mini- 
mum weight at delivery time. 

In Montana, lambs were contracted 
the first week of the month at $16 to $17 
per hundred, the higher figure for 
mixed blackfaced lots. Before that 
time, $15 to $16 was paid. At the end 
of the month, $17 to 17.50 per hundred 
was the contract price on mixed black- 
faced lambs, with a few lots reaching 
$17.75, while most bunches of white and 
blackfaced lambs brought $16 to $16.50; 
the price on one lot of whitefaced ewe 
lambs in the Dillon area was $17.75 per 
hundred. A sizable string of white- 
faced ewe lambs was contracted the last 
week of March for fall delivery at $18 
per hundred. 

Several lots of two-year-old ewes, in 
the wool, were contracted early in the 
month in Montana at $20 f.o.b. loading 
point, and a few aged breeding ewes, 
also in the wool, to lamb in April 
brought $14 per head. Later in the 
month, a pen of two-year-old ewes to 
lamb in April brought $19 for im- 
mediate delivery. 

A few contracts were reported as hav- 
ing been made in the southwestern part 
of Colorado the latter part of March 
at $17 to $17.50 per hundredweight for 
lots that usually have a number of fat 
lambs. 


In Arizona, some lambs were being 
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contracted the middle of March on a 
$21 to $21.50 per hundred basis for April 
delivery. 

In California, spring lambs are mov- 
ing marketward from some areas earl- 
ier than had been expected, which is 
retarding the sale of old-crop lambs 
that have been on feed in the Imperial 
Valley during the winter. These win- 
ter-fed lambs were contracted earlier 
at $21 to $21.50, but later they were go- 
ing at $20 per hundred. These lambs 
are said to weigh from 110 to 120 pounds 
net, yield 50 to 51 percent, and carry a 
number 1 pelt. The bulk of the spring 
lambs in the northern and central parts 
of the San Joaquin Valley were secured 
at $21 to $21.50 per hundred pounds, 
with a 60-pound minimum weight stip- 
ulation. However, several bands 
brought $22. These lambs are graded 
90 to 95 percent Choice and yield 51 to 
521% percent. 


but at the end of March it tox 
$21.50 to secure those lambs. 


< $21 to 
Weight 
stipulations varying from 50 to 
pounds were made on the lat 
tracts. 


er con- 


California spring lambs are moving 
eastward, first shipments going through 
the Ogden and North Salt Lake may. 
kets around March 28th. 


Contracting was gaining momentun 
in Texas toward the end of the month 
and by the 28th it was estimated tha 
125,000 lambs had been tied up for fy. 
ture delivery. Top figure at that date 
was reported as $16.25 per hundred paid 
in Pecos County. Some ranchers are 
holding for $16.50, reports say. In gen. 
eral, however, contracting during the 
month was in a range of $13 to $16 pe 
hundred, the higher figure being given 
for blackfaces. A few transactions 
have also been made in ewes with 


lambs, the best price so far being 
Range conditions, however, have not P 
: $18.10. 
been so good in the southern part of the 
Valley and some of the lambs there are : 
“Wie tral Markets 

going to the Mojave Desert for finish- Prices at Central Mar 
ing. Lamb prices at the end of the 


marketing year fluctuated somewhat 
Under light receipts, prices rose during 


In the Sacramento Valley, a few early 
contracts were made at $19 per head, 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U.S. Inspected 1947 1946 
Slaughter, First Two Months 0.0.0. ..20.2.2.2.2222eoe- 2,812,635 3,636,018 
Week Ended 
Sleuiter at S2 centers —....--.n.cnoccnccccsneescccewcneenns ss March 29 March 30 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices intend 248,921 335,088 
eed cane Cmotee $22.96 $15.82* 
Wiedkumm and Good. ......-.--. oneness 20.82 14.60* 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 
Choice, 20-40 wounds |... 44.50 27.00** 
i I I inn coe iccmsnsecnsasecarrenienion 43.00 25.50** 
Commercial, All Weights ........................ Kkeidaninel 40.00 23.50** 


Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheep | “and Lambs Slaughtered—February 





pn live weight icmiie sciaecalgiate hebesmaaiee ta 98.7 101.1 
Average yield (percent) _.........22.220..20.22.ccs:ccesceeeeeeeeee 45.9 45.6 
Average cost per 100 lbs. to packers ($) -................. 20.98 13.41 
Federally Inspected ‘Slaughter—February 
I a a a de Ta 1,143,000 1,015,000 
Ee een e 521,000 427,000 
a a 3,897,000 4,698,000 
EEL Ce EAS TEI 1,271,000 2,196,000 


——____——_ 
———— 


bs over 








*These averages do not include the predvcer subsidy of $3.15 per hundred on lan 
90 pounds, and $2.50 on lambs weighing 65 to 90 pounds, effective March, 1946. 
**O.P.A. ceiling prices. 
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the week ended March 8, and a top fig- 
ure of $24.65 was paid at St. Louis Na- 
ional Stock Yards, with $24.50 being 
paid at Chicago for well-finished wooled 
lambs. 

Most Good and Choice wooled lambs 
old during the week from $23.50 to 
924.25. At Denver, where supplies 
were heavy, Good and Choice wooled 
Colorados weighing 90 to 117 pounds 
sold at $23.75 the fore part of the week, 
and at the end were 25 cents lower. 
Medium wooled lambs brought $19 to 
23. 

' Most feeding and shearing lambs sold 
from $20 to $22.75, a few lots at St. Paul 
getting as much as 23. 

During the second week, prices fell 
9 cents with lower receipts at most 
markets, and at the end of the third 
week, quotations on Good and Choice 
wooled lambs were 50 to 75 cents off, 
and lower grades dropped as much as 
$1 to $1.50. The range of prices on 
higher grades was $22.50 to $23.75 dur- 
ing that week, while the majority of 
Medium and Good wooled slaughter 
lambs moved at $20 to $22.50 and some 
Cull and Common went as low as $14. 

Good and Choice ewes for slaughter 
brought $8.50 to $10.25 the third week 
of the month, and at Omaha four cars 
of Good and Choice 116-to-146-pound 
breeding ewes brought $10.50 to $11.40. 

While reports for the last week of 
March are incomplete, there were slight 
price fluctuations during the fore part 
of that period under heavy receipts; the 
week closed generally with all losses 
regained, however. At Fort Worth, 
spring lambs were reported sold at $24. 





Farly Spring Lamb Crop 1947 


OR the sixth successive year, the 

early spring lamb crop in the prin- 
cipal producing states is smaller than a 
year earlier, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reported on March 11. The 
decrease this year, estimated at 7 per- 
cent, points to the smallest early lamb 
crop in over two decades. The light 
crop this year results mainly from a de- 
cline in the number of breeding ewes. 
The number of lambs saved per hun- 


| dred ewes is somewhat lower than the 
rather high percentage for last year, but 
| isabove average. Marketings of early 


lambs before July 1 this year probably 


| will be even smaller compared with last 


year than the decrease in the early lamb 
crop would indicate. So far, lambs are 
developing somewhat more slowly this 


April, 1947 


year than last. Moreover, the subsidy 
payments in effect until June 30 last 
year induced producers to push their 
lambs in order to market them before 
the subsidy program ended. 

Weather and feed conditions to March 
1 in the early lambing states were var- 
ied but slightly on the favorable side. 
February weather brought improve- 
ment to prospects in California and 
maintained a good outlook for most sec- 
tions of the Pacific Northwest. But it 
was too cold to promote new grass and 
grain pastures in Texas and in the 
Southeastern States. Hay and feed sup- 


plies have been adequate to plentiful, 
except in parts of Texas. In California, 
the leading early lamb producing state, 
the winter season was unfavorable with 
only light rainfall. However, condi- 
tions turned for the better in February 
and feed prospects have brightened, 
though timely rains will be needed. 
Range feed is short in Texas. Cool tem- 
peratures and lack of surface moisture 
have delayed the start of new feed. In 
the Pacific Northwest; most sections 
experienced a favorable winter season. 
Feed supplies are sufficient and feed 
prospects are good. 





“It Has Its Own Teeth” 





Not only Fast, Sanitary, P: 
dividends in cutting 


1, Conv 


Price 
$10.00 
At Your Dealers 





“ALL IN ONE” 


Castrator, Docker, Ear-Marker 
for Lambs and Kid Goats 


t, Simple and Sure, but an investment that will pay 
own death losses and in saving of blood. 
completely satisfied after trial, return the instrument and get your money back. 


W. H. BATCHLER & COMPANY 


MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS 


You are the judge. If not 


Proved by 
Thousands of 
Satisfied Users 




















ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS... 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments. 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 

















long or short feed. 


on to destination. 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 


Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 








STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 
FEED, REST AND FILL 
Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities for 
Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond 
Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections 
CAPACITY: 


160 cars good cattle pens, good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Located on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
10 Miles West of Kansas Cit 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and 


THUR HILL 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


























FOR SALE—3,147 acres of deeded land. Permit 
on 3,340 acres of Government land. 2,000 acres of 

rivate leased land Taxes and leases about 
250.00 per year. Price, $10.00 per acre for the 
deeded land. Will transfer permits and leases 
with sale of the ranch. 

Three and one-half miles of good graveled 
water creek, 5,000 trees, 3 drilled wells, two of 
them flowing, 30 acres under irrigation, 20 acres 
leveled for irrigation, all on deeded land. 

Location four miles east of county seat. 


E. L. (RAY) ALEXANDER Jordan, Montana 














A LIMITED NUMBER OF 


BORDER COLLIE 
SHEEP DOGS 
FOR SALE 


in these critical times of labor shortage, this 


dog will do the work of two men herding, 
gathering, driving sheep and goats: 





DIAMOND BAR RANCH 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 





The Sheep Situation 


(Continued from page 15) 


ly sheepherder wage was $160, or more 
than twice as much as in 1940. 

The tremendous increase in wage 
rates, the scarcity of dependable labor, 
together with other increased costs, and 
comparatively small price increases for 
products of the industry are additional 
causes for the liquidation of the domes- 
tic sheep industry. 

The index number of prices received 
by farmers on all farm products rose 
from 139 as of September 1941 to 243 
on September 1946, or an increase of 75 
percent, but for products of the sheep 
industry, wool prices, which amount 
normally to approximately 50 percent 
of the income, increased only 13.2 per- 
cent; sheep 43.6 percent, and lambs 60.6 


percent. 


Of 24 important agricultural 


commodities, the average increase was 


91.0 percent. 


It will be noted in the 


table below that wool received the least 
percentage price increase of the entire 


twenty-four 


important commodities; 


sheep ranked twenty-first, and lambs 
nineteenth as to the percentage of price 
increase. 

The price paid for wool in 1946 was 8 
cents lower than the comparable price 
as of January 1947. (The comparable 
price is determined by the U. S. Depart- 





ment of Agriculture; is not now offici 
but admitted by them to reflect » 
equitable price relationship to the basi 
agricultural commodities.) The pri 
paid for wool in 1946 is approximate) 
3 cents less than 90 percent of the com, 
parable price. The Government is sup. 
porting the basic agricultural commog, 
ities and other agricultural commo4. 
ties at not less than 90 percent of parity 
or the comparable price. Wool is cq, 
tainly entitled to the same treatment 

One of the principal reasons for thy 
decline in numbers of stock shee 
which, of course, affects the producti, 
of wool and lambs, is the lack of prof 
The United States Tariff Commissig, 
bears out this statement in its study 
“Estimated Costs of Production ¢ 
Wool, Sheep and Lambs, in 1945 ay 
1946 Compared with Data for the Pa 
riod 1940-44, released February 1947” 
This study shows that the sheep bus. 
ness has been unprofitable for the years 
1943, a loss of 12 cents per head ¢ 
sheep; 1944, a loss of $1.22 per head 
1945, a loss of $1.51 per head; and 194 
a loss of $1.18 per head of sheep. The 
reason for the smaller loss in 1946 over 
1945 is because of the increase in the 
price received for lambs and_ three. 
tenths of a pound increase in the fleece 
weight. The loss on wool alone, accord- 
ing to the study, per head of sheep in 






























































































A AVERAGE PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1941, COMPARED TO SEPTEMBER 15, 1946 
Tradition in silliness 24 PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 
Western (In order of price increase) —- — sac 
Hospitality 1. Rye, per bushel $ 573 $ 1.91 2333 
2. Apples, per bushel ..........................------ 85 37 1788 
A Hotel famed for fine food, 2 Ceo See .......................... .708 1.73 1444 
—=.° item. 891 1.88 1110 
ge &. Flaxseed, ae 1.85 3.77 1038 
THE HOTEL UTAH 6. Beans, dry, edible, cwt. 0. 4.18 8.49 1031 
Guy Toombes, Managing Direct 7. Goalten, per pound .................................. L753 3530 1014 
S. Poeamuts, per pound ................................ .0449 .0898 100.0 
9. Potatoes, per bushel _............................. 644 1.28 = 
SS. Gees, per box .................................... 1.53 3.01 J 
Self Bln: $i ‘a » i 5 I I sis ssscoiceanecesteoonninnioeee 7.94 15.40 94.0 
Penrect . 12. Better, per pound ........................... 327 .634 93.9 
EAR IAGS a. Se or eee... .399 747 87.2 
co. 14. Wheat, per bushel _....22 2. 958 1.79 86.8 
_— yo oo. a 15. Tebacco, per pound .............................. 265 488 84.2 
AMM OR Li 16. Milk, wholesale, cwt -2.000..000000000000000..... 2.41 4.37 813 
17. Chickens, live, per pound .................... 162 .293 798 
1%. Beet Cattle. per cwt .............................. 9.36 15.20 62.4 
065 DEHYDRATED 19. LAMBS, PER CWT ............................. . 9.84 15.80 = 
PINE TAR OIL eee ee ee... 303 445 46. 
BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING ah. Gee, Pee CW ie. ..........0.........-.. 5.25 7.54 po 
Dsherning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cum, eens ee 11.10 15.70 4 
iatinaiinvw-e:s." 23. Veal Calves, per cwt. ............................ 11.26 15.50 31.1 
i ee 24. WOOL, PER POUND... 363 411 132 
LEELA ese Ree TAN oe Average Rise, 24 Commodities -........--..2--:..:-cses-ssvesssueeeseeseesveeeeeee 91.0% 
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A Broad Demand 


Assures You of the 
Greatest Net Return 


REMEMBER— in addition to the requirements of 3 National and 5 Local packing companies 
—with plants at Sioux City—Livestock consigned to the SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS was 


shipped by order buyers .. . representing thousands of other Packers and Feeders ... TO 
42 STATES AND WASHINGTON, D.C. IN 1946! 
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Who pays for bruises? 


result—all this mistreatment results in a 
lowered market value for the livestock. 


Cuts and bruises are expensive—an esti- 
mated 50 million dollars is lost to the live- 


stock industry each year because of them. ; 
y y Owners of livestock who are respons- 





Owners of livestock pay the bill in the 
lowered prices they must accept for ani- 
mals 







This tremendous annual loss in money is 
the price Nature charges for cruelty to 
her living creatures. For unless they are 
properly fed and cared for, cattle, sheep or 
hogs fail to reach the weight and quality 
of which they are capable. Overcrowding 
of animals in transit as they're moved 
about the farm or taken to market—prod- 
ding or whipping to'a point where bruises 



















ARMOUR and Company 


ible for cuts and bruises may tink some- 
one else takes the loss—but they are 
largely mistaken. Packers have to reflect 
these losses in the prices they offer for 
livestock. 


Remember, just as surely as she metes 
out punishment for cruelty to animals, 
Nature rewards those who treat them 
properly. Livestock that is raised and 
handled with care is certain to bring the 
maximum price the market can offer. 








a 
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some styles, 
and excellent quality. Illus- 
trated is another Nocona 
“first.” NOCONA—always 
leading. 


MADE IN NOCONA, TEXAS 
BY NOCONA BOOT COMPANY 


ENID JUSTIN, PRESIDENT 


SOLD NATIONALLY BY PROMINENT DEALERS 





Wherever cowboy boots are 
worn NOCONA BOOTS 


are known for their hand- 










easy comfort, 














Rich Vitamin Benefits in FUL-O-PEP Cubes Help Build 






























EVITA 


STUROY LAMBS 


MILK APLENTY 


FUL-O-PEP 32% Sheep Feed Concentrate provides rich 
feeding benefits to help build sturdy lambs and pro- 
mote milk aplenty. Yes, this modernized, vitamin- 







rich feed is fortified with Concentrated Spring Range* 


—a ‘‘Vitamin-Boost” 
young cereal grasses . 


derived from fresh, 
. cut at the height of their 


tender, 


vitamin richness and carefully dehydrated to preserve 


their feeding goodness. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK at one of our leading univer- 
sities shows that dehydrated cereal grass is especially 
effective with breeding ewes at ow time and Ry 


them provide plenty of milk 
for lambs. This in turn leads 
to fast gains and heavy 
lambs at weaning. 

ALONG with Concentrated 
Spring Range, Ful-O-Pep 
32% Sheep Feed Concen- 
trate provides other rich 
sources of vitamins and 
organic minerals, as well as 
a variety of choice proteins. 
For more details, see your 
Ful-O-Pep dealer. 


*Reg. U. S Pat. Off. 


WY 





1943, 1944, 1945 and 1946 amounted tg 
23 cents, 80 cents, 96 cents and 79 cents 
respectively. The loss per pound of 
wool produced during the 4-year periog 
amounted to 3 cents, 10.8 cents, 12 cents 
and 9.5 cents, respectively. These losses 
have occurred in spite of the Commod. 
ity Credit Corporation’s support of do. 
mestic woo! prices at the December 9, 
1941 price level. 


The reason for this is, of course, that 
the support price is not sufficiently 
high to meet the increasing costs of 
production. This problem is only g 
part of the picture of the “uncertainty 
for the future.” 


The importation of foreign wool into 
this country in the peacetime year of 
1946 has been the greatest in the history 
of the country. The dumping of foreign 
wool into the United States has been 
made possible by the monopolistic con- 
trol of the price of wool by the British 
Government. For example, when the 
selling price of domestic wool was re- 
duced the British Government, within 
48 hours after the price reduction, re- 
duced the price of their wool to U.§ 
importers. As the JO (Joint Organ- 
ization) controls 85 percent of the wool 
of the world, they also control the wool 
market. The following table shows the 
impressive picture of foreign wool im- 
portation: 


APPAREL WOOL IMPORTS INTO THE 
UNITED STATES FOR CONSUMPTION, 
LESS RE-EXPORTS 


Year 1,000 Pounds 
Lo SE eee Sameneaee: 110,712 
i | eee een 150,160 
Lo See 30,812 
1 re 98,194 
i, a eee 222,983 
Le: 613,566 
_ -, <eeee e 782,647 
doen ee 642,887 
EE: 582,168 
LS eee 704,034 
La 819,253 


The total foreign wool imports into 
the United States in 1946 amounted to 
1,062,024,000 grease pounds. Of this 
amount 242,771,000 pounds were non- 
dutiable carpet wools and are not in- 
cluded in the 1946 _— shown in the 
table above. 


It will be noted from the above table 
that the average importation of apparel- 
class wool for the years 1936 through 
1940 inclusive amounted to 122,572,000 
grease pounds, the 5-year period just 
prior to our entrance into World War Il. 
Foreign wool imports in 1946 were 
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319,253,000 grease pounds or over 6 
mes the average importation of 1936- 
40 inclusive. 

The consumption of wool in 1946 in 
the United States was the highest for 
any peacetime year. It is estimated that 
over one billion pounds was processed 
fr consumption. The table below 
shows the figures now available: 


We favor even greater increased con- 
sumption of wool. Even though domes- 
tic production has rarely equalled con- 
sumption in the United States, the do- 
mestic producers support the American 
Wool Council, whose only function is 
to promote the increased use of wool 
and to find new uses for wool. 

The problem, however, is this: The 


U.S. MILL CONSUMPTION OF APPAREL WOOL, DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
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U.S. Mill 
Consumption 
Domestic 
Apparel Wool 
1,000 pounds 


Mill 


mption 
sign 


el Wool 


1,000 pounds 
S. Total 
| Mill Consump- 
Wool 


For 
1,000 pounds 
Per Cent 
Domestic 
Consumption 
is of total 


Appar 


U.S 
Consu 
tion Apparel 


Ue 





1936 . .... 557,110 
1937 ...- 421,297 
1938 475,358 
1939 ... 593,032 
1940 526,824 
1941 .... 533,223 
1942 576,147 
1943 ... 464,730 
1944 ... 344,614 
| eee eee: 277,114 

1946, lst 8 months ~............... 142,764 


109,290 
158,203 

38,542 

80,868 
156,476 
488,277 
546,947 
644,410 
706,037 
776,552 
594,425 


for) 
for) 
hor 
= 
o 
Oo 


579,500 
513,900 
673,900 
683,300 
1,021,500 
1,123,094 
1,109,140 
1,050,651 
1,053,666 
737,189 
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It should be noted that normal con- 
sumption prior to the war years was ap- 
proximately 600,000,000 pounds of wool 
per year. During these years, domestic 
wool moved at a price competitive with 
foreign wool, regardless of whether this 
price was remunerative to the domestic 
wool grower or not. However, the do- 
mestic wool was consumed. 

During the years just prior to the 
war, domestic wool represented from 
12.7 percent of U. S. apparel wool con- 
sumption to a high of 92.5 percent. Dur- 
ing the war years, the percentage of do- 
mestic wool decreased, which was to be 
expected with greatly increased con- 
sumption. But the percentage decrease 
in domestic wool consumption was 
much more than it should have been. 
In 1945 the percentage of domestic wool 
consumed was only 26.3 percent and for 
the first eight months of 1946, only 19.4 
percent of the total, according to the 
U.S. Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce. 


dumping of foreign wools into the 
United States brought about by lower 
costs of production in foreign countries 
and subsidies being paid the producers 
in foreign countries has hindered the 
sale of domestic wool. At a time when 
consumption of wool in the United 
States is the greatest in history, a stock- 
pile of domestic wool has been built 
up due to the fact that foreign wools, 
controlled by a government monopovly, 
were imported into this country, duty- 
paid, at prices below the cost of pro- 
duction of domestic wool and below the 
support price offered growers by the 
Government. The following table is a 
statement showing the size of the gov- 
ernment stockpile of domestic wool on 
November 9, 1946, and this amount is 
very near the present figure. The fig- 
ure 517,600,000 pounds represents ap- 
proximately one and one-half times the 
1946 estimated production of domestic 
wool. 

There is one proper solution of the 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION PURCHASES AND SALES OF DOMESTIC 


WOOL AND ESTIMATED STOCKS 


ON HAND, NOVEMBER 9, 1946 








Millions of Pounds, Actual Weight 


Year 


Purchases 


Balance Unsold 
Nov. 9, 1946 
193.6 
185.5 
96.6 
41.9 


Sales 


70.8 
182.6 
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Go places with 


Me, /2uiedale Theep 


qo 
AS KX ~~ Developed to give 


E37 the biggestreturnsin wool 
| and meat, to withstand 
| hardship and thrive under a 
minimum of care, the Corrie- 
dale Breed is ‘custom-built’ 
*; on every point. 
| ® The one breed that’s sweep- 
ing the country in popularity 
—the one breed that’s popu- 
lar from California to Maine. 
Prolific, good flockers, quiet- 
dispositioned—the pride of 
every man who owns them. 
@ Write for new il- 
lustrated Booklet D. 
It tells the complete 
story about Corrie- 
doles—the Dual- 
Purpose breed. 





Fredric S. Hultz, Secretary 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1007 Sheridan St. LARAMIE, WYO. 





THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


ity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
olk rams are excellent for 
e high quality market lambs 


idlaw, Muldoon, Idaho. 
>sident—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 


Nephi, 


-C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 


E. Winn, 


l Amity, _ Oregon; 
Farmington, Utah; Ralph 
Pembrook, Big Lake, Texas. 

For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 
Recognized by the Canadian National 
Livestock Records 











ATTENTION! 
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Sell your 
SHEEP PELTS 


HIDES — RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Highest Market Prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 
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HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 











BRANDS 
~ MORE SHEEP 
PER GALLON 


STAYS ON 
SCOURS OUT 
BRANDS WET or DRY 

DOES NOT MAT FIBRES 
DOES NOT INJURE WOOL or HIDE 


Oldest, most widely used brand. Avail- 
able in black, red, green. Recommended 
and sold by leading wool associations. 
For sale also by dealers or direct from 
William Cooper & Nephews. Inc., ; 
1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


for 40 years “‘The Standard Brand of the West” 












M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
W. A. Denecke, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 
Address inquiries to 


Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass’n. 
of America 


Box 2466 — State College Station 
Fargo, North Dakota 
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INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 


240-242 EAST 2nd. SO. SALT LAKE CITY2, UTAH 





situation confronting the domestic 
sheep industry, whose production is be- 
low the needs of domestic consumers 
and whose products are essential for the 
protection of the Nation, that is proper 
tariff protection to compensate for the 
difference in the cost of production here 
and abroad. 

Until a proper tariff protection is se- 
cured, an alternative within the frame- 
work of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act would be to retain the pres- 
ent tariff on wool and provide for an 
import quota. The establishment of 
quotas on raw wool and products pro- 
cessed from wool would give protection 
against the unrestricted dumping of 
foreign wools on the domestic market 
from lower-cost producing countries. 

In addition and in the meantime to 
care for the present situation, it is es- 
sential that legislation be passed em- 
bodying: 

(1) The establishment of a compar- 
able price for wool and lambs; 

(2) The declaration of a support price 
for wool at not less than 90 percent of 
the comparable price until December 
31, 1948; 

(3) The permission for the C.C.C. to 
sell domestic wool at less than the par- 
ity or comparable price and in competi- 
tion with foreign imported wool. 

Immediate action is necessary be- 
cause the present wool purchase pro- 
gram ends April 15, 1947, about 40 days 
from today. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has stated that the program will 
not be continued unless the Congress 
so directs. 





HOOTEN COLUMBIAS 


Gold Dust 8684, 1946 National Grand Cham- 
pion Columbia Ram Heads Our Registered 
Flock of Over 1,000. 


Write for free leaflet and price list 


HOOTEN STOCK FARM. Bordulac, No. Dakota 
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AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
72 Woodland Ave. 


For Booklet and Breeders’ List 





“A RAM LIKE THIS” «ape 





Detroit 2, Michigan oe 
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Ist Prize pen range lambs 
International 1946 
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Grazing Service 


(Continued from page 19 
that in many instances the drafts of degis 
ions prepared for the signature of the Sq. 
retary were referred to him in advance, gy 
that he and the Assistant Director of Gy), 
ing were freely consulted regarding the gic. 
position of cases pending before the Seen 
tary. In at least one important case he pre 
pared the crucial language that appeared }, 
the Secretary’s decision. ‘ 

Subsequent to 1938, the policy in ¢, 
Grazing Service with respect to appeals ay 
hearings was: “The fewer the better.” |, 
was constantly impressed upon the distrig 
and regional graziers that the filing of 
peals and the necessity of holding hearing 
was a reflection upon the administrative ¢. 
ficers in charge. The instructions were + 
keep the numbers of appeals and hearing; 
to an irreducible minimum; that every py. 
sible effort should be exerted to compel ; 
settlement of complaints and disputes in ¢}; 
districts and regions. 

Under this policy, countless licensees ay 
permittees were deprived of all opportunit 
of a hearing or redress of any kind; and yy. 
told hardships and injustice resulted, | 
carrying out this policy, the local adminis. 
trative officers held numberless conferences 
“informal hearings,” and prehearing meet 
ings, in which threats and _strong-an 
methods have figured to compel agree. 
ments between the parties in interest. Con. 
monly, the district graziers, and even th 
hearings examiner, acted as advocates { 
one of the parties, particularly the stronge 
or favored ones. 

Under this procedure, the smaller an 
weaker livestock operators very common) 
were pressured or cajoled into signing 
agreements, under the impression that the 
had no alternative; and these agreement 
frequently were used to deprive such oper. 
ators of all or a part of their rights or priy. 
ileges to graze their livestock upon the pub- 
lic lands. 

The result of these methods has been t 
bring the whole appeals and hearings sys. 
tem of the Grazing Service into wider disre. 


pute. 

In 1936 the Grazing Service entered int 
so-called cooperative agreements with the 
Southern Pacific Land Co., whereby the 
bulk of the remaining railroad compan 


lands in the States of Utah and Nevada 


were administered by the Grazing Servic: 


jointly with the public lands in grazing dis. 


tricts. These agreements, separate ones fi 
each of the two States, have been renewe 
each year to the present time. 

The agreements for the two States diffe 
materially. The one for Utah, in effect 
makes the Grazing Service the “collectia 


agency” for the land company. The Grazing 


Service is required to cancel the license 0! 


permit of any licensee or permittee within 4 
grazing unit who fails to make the payments 
to the land company, in advance, whether 
or not he actually uses any of the railroat 
The payments to the land company 
are at double the rates charged for grazing 
on the public lands; and the bulk of the rai! 
road lands involved are those poorer land 


lands. 


which the land company had not previousl} 
been able to put under lease. 


These agreements afforded no stability 


whatever to the livestock operators. | 
agreements were for but one year at a time 
and the land company reserved, and used 


the right to sell or lease any of its lant 
from under the licensee or permittee, up0! 
but 10 days’ notice, at any time. The agret 
ments served virtually to compel many live. 
stock operators to purchase the railroad 
Some Utah operators 
were forced out of business by. the effect 


lands, in self-defense. 


the agreement. 
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These agreements, particularly the one 
, effect in Utah, are entirely favorable to 
the land company, but disadvantageous to 


the grazing district users and the Govern- 


ment interest. ar 

" Bach year, from the beginning, the Utah 
vestock operators, the district advisory 
iard, and the district and regional graziers 
the Grazing Service have opposed the re- 
newals of the agreement for that State. But, 
year after year, in spite of the united opposi- 
tion of those directly affected by the agree- 
ment, it has been renewed by certain officials 
in the Office of the Director. The only dis- 
wrnible reason for the existence and re- 
newal of this agreement is the fact that it 
increased the area under the control and ad- 
ministration of the Grazing Service. From 
the outset the land company has wanted to 
wll to the Federal Government its remain- 
ing lands in Utah, Nevada, and California. 
The Grazing Service put forward various 
proposals to accomplish such a transfer of 
title. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
GRAZING SERVICE 


This is a review of some of the adminis- 
trative policies and practices of the former 
Grazing Service of the Department of the 
Interior. It is presented with the hope and 
expectation that it may help the Members 
of the Congress, the new Secretary of the 
Interior, and the many users of the public 
range to better understand why and how 
there has arisen the situation in which the 
former Grazing Service now finds itself. It 
is hoped that this may be helpful to those 
committees of the Congress which in the im- 
mediate future will be faced with decisions 
with respect to the needs and merits of this 
administrative branch. Above all, it is hoped 
that this report may be helpful to the new 
Secretary of the Interior in his considera- 
tion of the plans now before him for the re- 
organization of the administration of graz- 
ing on the public lands under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of the Interior. 

For several years there has been evident 
an increasing dissatisfaction on the part of 
the users of the public grazing lands with 
the manner in which these grazing matters 
have been administered. This dissatisfaction 
does not stem from the provisions of the 
Taylor Grazing Act. In fact, with com- 
paratively few exceptions, that Act is looked 
upon by the livestock industry in the west- 
ern public land States as beneficial and for- 
ward-looking legislation which they wish 
to see continued. 4 
Nor is this dissatisfaction primarily with 
the actions of the rank and file of officials 
and employees of the former Grazing Serv- 
ice, but rather with that small group of di- 
recting officials who have been responsible 
for the nolicies and practices that have pre- 
vailed. There is a definite and widespread 
felling among those who have closely ob- 
served or been subject to those policies and 
practices that so long as those few respon- 
sible officials remain in charge, there can 
veno proper or efficient administration of 
these public grazing lands. 

That feeling is shared emphatically by 
this committee. The voluminous evidence 
presented before this committee in its long 
series of public hearings, extending over a 
period of 6 years, as well as its direct in- 
vestigations, have convinced the committee 
that the activities and influence of those 
few officials referred to must be completely 
divorced from the administration of graz- 
ing matters if that administration is to be 
at all satisfactory, effective or objective. 

The two officials who. have been the most 
responsible for the maladministration and 
malpractices that have prevailed in recent 
years are not at present actively engaged 
with grazing affairs. Shortly after the be- 
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When Goods of 100% Virgin Wool 
Have Been Desired, 
The Pendleton Label Has Been . 
Dependable For Fifty Years 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 


Mill: Pendleton, Oregon 


Sales Offices: 218 S. W. Jefferson St- 
Portland 4, Oregon 


























FRED WHITAKER COMPANY 
Ridge Ave. & Scotts Lane, Phila. 29, Pa. 





america's Leading Rrand of Animal Riologies 


‘FRANKLIN - Ge 


Helpful Information ’ 
on Livestock Protection! (a 


Let 


FRANKLIN MIXED BACTERIN (OVINE) 
Widely used for increasing resistance to 
complicated cases of infections associated 
with Hemorrhagic Septicemia of Sheep 
Vaccinate Against Soremouth 
wih FRANKLIN 
OVINE ECTHYMA VACCINE 


Franklin Blood Stopper 
A handy powder that clots the blood, 
Ideal for Tail Docking, Shear 
Cuts and Similar Bleeding. 
Screw Worm Smear 62 
Standard sticky dressing. Disinfectant 
and fly-repelling. 


Bloodless Castrator 
Genuine Imported Burdizzo 
Small size for Castrating and Docking $20.00 
Baby size for Castrating—$15.00 
ALL-IN-ONE CASTRATOR 


A castrator, docker and ear-marker all in one. 
Fast and sanitary for lamb docking. Simple 
and sure for ear-marking. Humane and safe 
for castrating. vvesuseses Ph OOOD 
Be sure to have the FRANKLIN catalog 


O.M.FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA AMARILLO €T, WORTH MARFA EL PASO “3 
Drug Store Agencies 
ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES PORTLAND CALGARY 


» FRANKLIN Protection Helps Increase Livestock Production * 




















ginning of the current fiscal year, their serv- 
ices were loaned temporarily to another de- 
partment of the Government, on a_reim- 
bursement basis. They are still carried on 
the rolls of the branch in charge of grazing 
on the public lands. They must not be per- 
mitted to return to positions dealing with 
the public lands, if the confidence of the 
committees of Congress and the users of the 
publie grazing lands is to be regained. 

The administration of grazing affairs un- 
der the officials above referred to has been 
characterized by arbitrary actions and de- 
cisions, and marked by favoritisms, in the 
dealings with both the users of the public 


grazing lands and with the staff of Grazing 
Service employees. There has been a lack 
of clear-cut and well-thought-out plans and 
policies as tc the proper sphere and func- 
tions of the grazing administration. There 
has been an absence of consistent decisions, 
policies, or instructions to guide the other 
administrative officers or to enlighten the 
users of the public range. It has been a rule 
of opportunism, of personal advancement for 
the small coterie in control and those em- 
ployees who would work with them to the 
same ends; a reaching out to grasp addi- 
tional authority, ever larger appropriations, 
and larger areas of control; to build up and 









































Number of FARM TELEPHONES ‘° 






families in the United States 
increase of more than three times 


Enough pole lines were built in rural 
areas to stretch across the country six 
times from coast to coast. 


e In the western states in which this company oper- 
ates, the same substantial progress was made. More 
farmers and ranchers were provided service than 
ever before. Not all orders could be filled because 
some telephone material shortages still persisted and 
taking care of those orders in proper turn is our 
first order of business in 1947, 


THE MOUNTAIN STATES TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. . 


Ye. 48 ULES 










e Telephone service was 
extended to about 
330,000 additional rural 
during 1946. This was an 


that of any previous year. 
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expand the organization at an 


7 Cost a 
without much regard for the effect y 
the other interests involved. 


This policy, if it may be so dignifieg, } 
been exploited by a very small g UD, moe 
of whom were lacking in professional ty, 


ing other than many years in the emp 
of the Department of the Interior. 1) 


employees who lent themselves to this yy. 
of opportunism were advanced ra)iidly, y, 
rapidly. The better-trained men, other ¢h 
the few who yielded and turned opportyp;, 
were given little or no advancement oy » 
ognition. Some of them, in fact, acty, 
performed the duties of their much legs ¢ 


petent superiors. Others were 
to time dropped by the wayside. 
These practices just outlined evitably 
sulted in an increasingly lopsided and he, 
ily centralized organization. The Direct 
office, at Salt Lake City, Utah, beeg 
heavily overstaffed, and, to only a gop, 
what less extent, this was true also of + 
nine regional offices and staffs, while 
many instances the district offices, whe 
the essential work of grazing administrat 
occurs, were understaffed. This top-heg 
staffing of the Grazing Service has bee 
constant source of criticism by the ma 
advisory boards, local, State, and nation, 
The Committee on Appropriations of + 
House of Representatives, in its report 
April 1945 had this to say: 


from t 


“The committee is convinced that th: 
Grazing Service has become so iop-hea 
that it is virtually impossible for it to fu 
tion appropriately as was originally plany 

“The committee further believes that t 
mushroom growth of the Grazing Servic 
largely responsible for its failure to fu 
tion properly and for its lack of success 
producing sufficient revenue to mainta 
itself. It finds that the Service is heat 
by a Director’s office, with 10 regional ¢ 
fices and 60 grazing districts with 57 2 
ministrative units. This overgrown orga 
ization is highly impractical and unbusines 
like. It recommends the elimination 
many of the suboffices and other duplica 
ing activities. ***” 





Oppose C. $. Appointment 0! 
Land Management Heads 


ENATOR J. C. O’Mahoney (Wyo: 
ing) on March 10th urged the Ser 
ate Executive Expenditures Committe 
to approve a bill introduced by Senat 
Pat McCarran, Nevada, which woul 
require that the positions of direct 
associate director, and district manager: 
of the Bureau of Land Management | 
the Department of the Interior, be fille 
by presidential appointment and sub 
ject to Senate confirmation. Under th 
Executive Department Reorganizati 
Act passed last year the head of th 
bureau and twenty-two district mar 
agers were placed under the Civil Ser’ 
ice system. Under-secretary of the lr 
terior Oscar L. Chapman told the com 
mittee that the positions involved spe 
ial and technical skill and should not b 
subject to the political changes in t 
Government, while Senator O’ Mahone 
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decried any attempt to “remove Con- 
gress from any participation in the se- 
jection of officials to carry out the laws 
Congress makes,” and asserted that 
public servants should be appointed as 
near as may be, by the people. 





—_——— 


Auxiliary Work 


(Continued from page 32) 
AUXILIARY PAGE CONTEST 


The National Auxiliary is again of- 
fering a $25.00 award to the State 
Chapter belonging to the National 
Auxiliary which contributes most to the 
interest of the Auxiliary section of the 
Notional Wool Grower during the cur- 
rent year. The 1946 award was won 
by the Ladies Auxiliary to the Utah 
Wool Growers. 

As was the case last year, judging 
vill be done on material printed in the 
Wool Grower on the basis of 60 percent 
quality and 40 percent quantity. The 
prize will be awarded at the 1948 No- 
tional Wool Grower’s Convention. 

All material must be mailed to Mrs. 
Emory Smith, 1835 Yalecrest Avenue, 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah, before the 25th 
of each month. 


Suggested material: 

1, Anything pertaining to chapter 
activities such as programs, reports of 
meetings, conventions, parties, elec- 
tions, drives, contests, etc. 


2. Essays in connection with Auxi- 
liary contests. 


3. Papers on subjects related to our 
industry, such as production of lambs, 
wool, chevon, and mohair. 


Manufacture of wool 
products. 


Fashions. 
Lamb and chevon and other cookery. 


Promotion of wool, lamb, chevon, 
and mohair. 


The Auxiliary is offering this sub- 
stantial prize to stimulate interest in 
reporting events of interest to its vari- 
ous chapters. Everyone get interested 


in this event and put the Auxiliary on 
the map through its official magazine. 


and mohair 





Colorado News 


NDER the vigorous leadership of 
Mrs. Eugene O’Connor, Nathrop, 
president, Colorado Women’s Auxil- 
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27th ANNUAL 


At Auction 


MONDAY 
TUESDAY 


“JDhe Best in the Far West” 


CALIFORNIA RAM SALE 
1939 RAMS and EWES 


Hampshires Suffolks 
Suffolk Crossbreds 
Southdowns Rambouillets 
Corriedales Romeldales 
Romneys Columbias 


GALT, CALIFORNIA 


(23 miles from Sacramento, 22 miles from Stockton) 


MAY 12-13, 1947 





Plan to come a day early, and 


May 11, 1 p.m. 


FAR WESTERN INTERNATIONAL SHEEP DOG TRIALS 


event of the year. Trials take place on Ram Sale grounds, Sunday, 


enjoy the outstanding sheep dog 





151 MISSION STREET 





WRITE FOR CATALOG — Sale Management 


California Wool Growers Association 


SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. 




















iary, two new local chapters were set 
up in March at Grand Junction and 
Meeker. Several other groups are also 
planning to organize. At the organiza- 
tion meeting in Meeker, Mike Hayes of 
the Denver Stockyards, volunteered to 
auction six cakes baked in lamb molds. 
The auction netted $282.50, which the 
ladies will use to carry on their work. 

A State-wide campaign is being 
planned to increase the use of lamb and 
wool. It will be financed partly by 
contributions of fleeces from the Mof- 
fat Wool Growers Association which 
have been made into blankets. Some 
Colorado growers have also agreed to 
set aside a fleece or two this spring for 
the use of their local.auxiliary. State 
finances will be further bolstered by 
the publication of a souvenir program 
and yearbook to be distributed just be- 
fore the State convention in July. 


Utah's Convention 


HE 17th annual convention of the 

Women’s Auxiliary of Utah Wool 
Growers was held January 22 and 23, 
at the Hotel Utah in Salt Lake City. 

Following registration the morning of 
January 22, the women met in joint 
session with the men to hear Mr. Don 
Clyde, President of the Utah Associa- 
tion, and Mrs. J.T. Murdock, Auxiliary 
President, give their annual reports. 
The business meeting was held in the 
afternoon with President Mrs. J. T. 
Murdock presiding, to elect new officers 
and to hear chapter reports. 

Mrs. Joseph T. Murdock, Heber City, 
was reelected president. Other new 
auxiliary officers elected are Mrs. J. H. 
Allen, Draper, first vice president; Mrs. 
John Beal, Cedar City, second vice 
president; Mrs. Don Clyde, Heber City, 
secretary-treasurer, and Mrs. Nellie 
Oswald, Salt Lake City, auditor. Mrs. 
Emery C. Smith of Salt Lake City is 
historian. 
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At the conclusion of the first day’s 
activities, a capacity crowd filled the 
Lafayette Ballroom and enjoyed a de- 
licious banquet followed by entertain- 
ment and dancing. 

The ladies again joined the men in 
general assembly the morning of Jan- 
uary 23 and concluded their convention 
with a luncheon in the Jade Room. 
Entertainment for the luncheon fea- 
tured old-time ballads by a young singer 
who accompanied herself on the accor- 
dion, and by “Mary” and her two 
“Woolies”, alias Mrs. H. S. Erickson, 
Mrs. S. I. Greer, and Mrs. Dan L. Cape- 
ner. The Centennial theme was 
further carried out by the clever 
centerpiece, which was a miniature 
white covered wagon filled with 
heather. The Vernal (Ashley) Chapter 
furnished miniature lambs for favors at 
each plate. 





R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 








Columbia Sheep 


FOR GREATER WOOL AND 
LAMB PRODUCTION 


We raised the high-selling ram at 
Western Columbia Sheep Breeders 
Assn. Sale, Ogden, Utah, October 5, 
1946—and are busy developing better 
rams for 1947 buyers. 


Booking Orders for 1947 Rams 


C. W. DORNEY 


Monte Vista, Colorado 








ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 
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FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION K 


IN COOPERATION WITH EXTENSION SERVICE 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON, D. C, 








HE Cooperative Research and Serv- 
ice Divisions of the Farm Credit 
Administration in cooperation with the 
Extension Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has recently issued a pamph- 
let entitled “How Much Did Your Wool 
Bring?” Made up of a series of six 
cartoon sequences, it is designed to 
bring home to wool growers in a simple 
and easy-to-understand manner what 
“spells” profit in the wool clip. The first 


of the cartoons is shown here; othe — 1 
will follow. In reading them it must le F ° 
assumed that all clean wool is com 
sidered to be the same grade and qua: 
ity; value of the clean wool is $1.00 pa 
pound; shrinkage is the percentage 0 
foreign material in the fleece, and {0 
the sake of simplicity the word “ditt 
is used instead of shrinkage in som 
places; and the yield is the amount © 
clean wool in the fleece. 
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Around the Range Country 


March entered like the proverbial 
jamb in the western states. Mild weath- 
er and light precipitation west of the 
Rockies favored outside activities and 
livestock. Ranges showed considerable 
improvement, especially in the Pacific 
States, and lambing was advanced un- 
der favorable conditions. 

Mild weather in the extreme West 
ond Northwest continued well into the 
month, Light to moderate showers in 
the Great Basin of the far West, Idaho 
ond most of the Pacific States improved 
the condition of the ranges and small 
grains. Some livestock were turned 
out on early spring pastures during 
this period. Losses of lambs, kids and 
freshly shorn goats due to the wet 
freeze were reported in Texas. 

At the end of the month, the dry 
ranges in Arizona and southern Cali- 
fornia indicated need of moisture. 
Warmth in the far West stimulated 
growth, with some greening of pastures 
noted as far north as Idaho and Wash- 
ington. Livestock went to spring 
ranges rather early in this section. 


ARIZONA 
Eager, Apache County 


There has been no moisture here, nor 
green feed, since March 1 (March 20). 
There is some old feed left, but the 
month has been drier and colder than 
inprevious years. With no snow, the 
prospects for the spring range are poor. 
My sheep have wintered rather poor- 
ly. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes are going at 
$15, and crossbreds at $14. Shearing 
will start about June 10. Shearers will 
receive 24 cents with board and 29 
cents without board, tallying with last 
year’s rates. All the wool in this sec- 
tion has been signed up. 

We have sufficient herders and the 
predator situation is greatly improved, 
with few in evidence at the present 
time, 

In 1946, I just about broke even in 
operational costs; I made a little money 
the previous two years. 


Milford A. Hall 


April, 1947 


CALIFORNIA 
Auburn, Placer County 


The range is fair at present. This has 
been a bad winter for feed—the grass 
has been dry and short—but since a 
warm rain about ten days ago (Feb- 
ruary 26) the feed is coming up rapid- 
ly. Some operators, unprepared for a 
cold winter, had rather severe losses. 

Lambs are doing well, and sheep 
flocks are in good condition now. It has 
been a cold winter, however, and all of 
the ewes were fed hay or grain. Con- 
centrates were in short supply at double 
the price they were a year ago. Baled 
alfalfa hay is priced from $37.50 to $40 
per ton. 

Losses from predators have not been 
too bad, although I lost some ewes. I 
carry my gun at all times. 

Costs of operation in 1946 were almost 
double those in 1944 and 1945. 


R. A. Gassoway 
Auburn, Placer County 


We have only small farm flocks 
around here. Camp Beale (U.S. Army) 
took the big operators’ home ranges. 

Sheep are in fair condition, with all 
ewes feeding hay or grain. A year ago 
there was some green feed by this time. 
Concentrates are not available (Feb- 
ruary 27). Baled hay sells around $40 
a ton. 

Fine-wool and crossbred yearling 
ewes are selling from $15 to $20. None 
of the wool has been signed up to my 
knowledge. 

Losses from predators have de- 
creased. I lost two sheep from coyotes 
and several from dogs. 

I find I am feeding more at present 
and during the past year at a higher 
cost than in 1945. 

C. E. Gassoway 


Dixon, Solano County 


The grass is good, but the sheep are 
a little soft (March 19). The sheep 
wintered fairly well, but there were 
three months of hand feeding. It was 
very cold and dry during lambing. 
Lambs are being contracted now at 20 
and 21 cents per pound for fall delivery. 





RAMBOUILLETS 


American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and mutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early ‘‘lambers’’ and their herding and graz- 
ing qualities are a notable feature. 

Rambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 
have proved this 

Proper selection of ewes and use of the 
long stapled, smooth rams within present 
Rambouillet range herds will give greater in- 
crease in wool and mutton production vaiue 
than crossbreeding to other breeds. 

For literature and breeders’ list write: 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo, Texas 

President Vice-President 
Virgil J. Powell W. C. (Bill) Olsen 
San Angelo, Texas Mt. Pleasant. Utab 
Geneva Caldwell 
Secretary-ireasurer 
San Angelo. Texas 








IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Box 346, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Write for List of Members who maintain 
foundation flocks in Suffolks, Hamp- 


shires, Panamas, Corriedales, Colum- 
bias, and Rambouillets. 








It's American to want something better. Par- 
ticular breeders choose 


SUFFOLKS 
For literature and breeders’ list write 
NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP 


ASSOCIATION 
Middleville, Michigan 











B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA. IDAHO 


Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Weol 
1Sth and Front Streets 
Phone 81 














ee a a a 
BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A 
MINIMUM COST: $12 FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 
509 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS. DEER LODGE FARMS CO. 
DORNEY. C. W. Deer Lodge, Montana 
Monte Vista, Colorado aaa gs ond er 
sh For rizona 
MT. HELENA SHEEP CO. : 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
Helena, Montana FARM 
PINETREE RANCH Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
Savageton, Wyoming 
YOUNG, CY WILLIAMS & PAULY 
St. Anthony, Idaho Deer Lodge, Montana 
ROMNEYS 
CORRIEDALES OAKMEAD FARM 
MATTHEWS, J. W. Newberg, Oregon 
Burley, Idaho SUFFOLKS 
YOUNG, CY BONIDA FARM 
St. Anthony, Idaho R.F.D. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
CROSSBREDS SUR, t. ©. 


Cambridge, Idaho 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 


WILLIAMS & PAULY 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES HESS, TRACY W. 

BRIGGS, FRANK A. Farmington, Utah 
Cedaredge, Colorado ROCK & SON, P. J. 

BURTON, T. B. Drumheller, Aita., Canada 
Cambridge, Idaho SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 

MACCARTHY & SON, D. P. Ilderton, Ont., Canada 
Salem, Oregon WADDELL, DAVE 


ROCK AND SON, P. J. 


Amity, O 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada keting 


WANKIER, FARRELL T. 


RAMBOUILLETS Levan, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. WINN & SON, R. E. 
Pendleton, Oregon Nephi, Utah 


i ae ah ai: ai: a> ai a a a> ae ae 


MONDAY AND TUESDAY 


VATIONAL RAM VALE AUGUST 25-26, 1947 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


























+ J 
SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
Stoddart & Smith’s Range Management $5.50 
Sampson's Range and Pasture Management slid abidiidiciadane —s 4.50 
Hultz & Hill‘s Range Sheep and Wool 3.00 
Morrison's Feeds and Feeding 200...........-.scecceccecsseseseeseeseees iaeaeecintah i cnaecaleseeneicceeecer 
Also for Enjoyable and Instructive Reading 
Bennett's The Compleat Rancher 2.75 
Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd's Empire 3.50 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad 2.50 
And for the Children 
Perdew's Tenderfoot at Bar X 3.00 
For Sale by 
$09 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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I sold some whitefaced yearling ewe, 
out of wool at $16. 

Shearing started last week and som 
ewes and feeder lambs will be shop, 
around May 15. Shearers are bein, 
paid 25 cents without board; the ¢op. 
tract rate is 3114 cents which include 
shearing and tying the wool. 


Norman Gooding 
Kneeland, Humboldt County 


The winter has been an easy one, wit} 
a warm, early spring. We had ty 
short snowstorms and very little frog 
The grass is well rooted and coming yy 
fine. The sheep are in good shape 
(March 15). 

Our lambing percentage was a little 
over 100, or about the same as a year 
ago. Lambing started January 15 and 
we have just marked the last ones. 

Most of the sheep in this country are 
run under fences, so lambing and herd. 
ing do not present many problems. The 
loss from bears was higher than usual 
last year; more sheep were killed by 
bears than by coyotes. I doubt if we 
will ever be rid of either, but the Gov. 
ernment trappers do a good job of keep. 
ing numbers down. The Fish and Wild. 
life Service could use more hunters if 
they were available. 

Shearing will begin in late June o 
early July. No contracting has been 
done on lambs or wool. There is little 
trade in yearling ewes because most of 
the ranches raise their own replace- 
ments. Most of the old ewes are 
slaughtered instead of being sold for 
further use. 

Costs are higher than last year. A 
new tax on standing timber has raised 
our land tax quite a bit. 

G. F. Gift 


COLORADO 
Collbran, Mesa County 


We have suffered no loss from preda- 
tors all winter, but we could use more 
herders. Operation costs are about 3 
percent higher than in previous years, 
with the net about the same. 

Shearing will commence about May 
1, and we do not know what the rates 
will be yet; they were 26 cents last year 

I paid $23 per head for fine-wool 
yearling ewes a short time ago, and 
crossbred whitefaced yearling ewes art 
about $20. 

The winter range was good, about the 
same as the previous year. Spring feet 
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Grower 


; ahead of last year’s growth (March 


19). 
H. H. Zeigel & Stanton 


Redvale, Montrose County 


About 95 percent of the wool in this 
ction has been signed by handlers 
(March 4). We suffered a 5 percent 
iss from predators, although the loss 
has not been as great as in previous 


years. 
Stacked alfalfa is selling at $25, and 
sellets are $110 a ton delivered. The 
range is dry, with very little snow. 
fwes run this year number about the 
ame as last year. Sheep flocks are in 
sod condition. About 90 percent of 
the ewes are being fed hay or grain, 
which is about the same number as a 
year ago. 

I find operational costs higher than 
in 1945 or 1944. 

George Mike Young 


IDAHO 
Weiser, Washington County 


We have had a very early spring and 
the feed is good (March 18). It is almost 
too hot and dry for this time of year. 
Water for stock will be short unless we 
have some storms. 

Sheep are just average. Lambing 
has started; we have 3,000 ewes and 


+4200 lambs now. The weather is good 


and the help sufficient. Feeder lambs 
are being contracted for fall delivery at 
li cents to 17 cents; fat lambs up to 
$18.25 per hundred pounds. Fine-wool 
yearling ewes are going at $15 to $18, 
while crossbred whitefaced yearling 
ewes are $15 to $20. 

A few sheep have been shorn, but 
most of the shearing will be done early 
inMay. It is too early to tell the shear- 
ing rate or what the contract will in- 
clude. The rate last year was 2214 
cents. 

The predator situation is bad. We 
have had a little help from the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

In some instances, the net income in 
1946 has been a little better than in 
previous years. 


Orren McMullen 
NEVADA 


Elko, Elko County 


Feed is much better than a year ago, 
but the water condition will be serious 
unless the weather changes. The sheep 
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Bloodless Castration 
and Tail Docking 


SUCCESSFULLY USED ON 
THOUSANDS OF SHEEP 


Now ready for use in the U.S. after 
several seasons successful applica- 
tion by the sheep growers of Aus- 
tralia, and 1946 tests by California 
sheepmen. 


“Elastration” is the safe, bloodless 
method. No cutting or crushing. 
Simple to apply. Less danger of in- 
fection. No danger to operator. Can 
be used in wet weather as well as 
dry. 


Lambing Season is herel 


trated pamphlet. 
and more sure results. 





EKLASTRATION 


the New, Scientific Method of 


Insist on Genuine 
Elastrator and Rings 


— GET THE FACTS ABOUT THE ELASTRATOR — 


You will want to order your first Elastrator without 
delay; and, you will want the facts about Elastration. 
You will find Elastration a paying investment in time saved 


U.S.A. Distributors—Cattlemens & Wool Growers Supply 


CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


151 Mission St., San Francisco 5, California 


DEALERS: Territory open. Write today for full information 


postpaid 
including 


Write today for free illus- 








have wintered very well and lambing 
has not begun yet (March 18). 

Shearing will begin April 1, but it is 
too early to know the rates. They were 
38 cents last year, and the contract in- 
cluded shearing and tromping the wool. 

About all of the wool in this section 
has been signed up by handlers. We 
do not have sufficient herders and the 
predator situation is about the same as 
a year ago. A good 1945-46 winter 
made it possible for me to hold my in- 
ventory in line with the two previous 
years. However, the small increase in 
lamb prices was not enough to cover the 
increase in supply costs and wages. 

Pete Elia 

NEW MEXICO 


Tinnie, Lincoln County 


Weather and feed conditions are poor 
(March 21) compared with conditions 
a year ago, as there was snow in Janu- 
ary last year. The sheep have win- 
tered well and lambing has just com- 
menced, with good weather so far and 
sufficient help. 

Some have already started to shear, 
but general shearing will begin in June. 
The contract rate is 25 cents. 


Predators in this area have been bad. 
The cost of operation in 1946, and the 
net income after taxes, was the same 
as in immediately preceding years. 


Leo Pacheco 
Tierra Amarilla, Rio Arriba County 


The range is in fair condition. The 
number of ewes run this year will ap- 
proximate the number run last year. 
Sheep flocks are in good condition so 
far. All small sheepmen on farms are 
feeding hay and grain; only concen- 
trates are fed on the range. 

Winter range has been nice and we 
are now having some wet snow (March 
3), which will no doubt prove beneficial 
to the range. 

We have not been able to get quite 
enough concentrates and the supply 
available runs about $100 per ton. 
Baled alfalfa is $35 per ton and loose, 
$30. My loss from predators averaged 
5 percent, or about the same as the pre- 
vious year. 

Operational costs in 1946 were about 
the same as in 1944 or 1945. 

Carlos Manzanares 
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A BIG LAMB 








at birth. It 


This buck lamb weighed 16 pounds 
was sired by a Stephan Brothers’ ram—No. 205539— 
purchased by Charlie Read (holding the lamb) of 
Klamath Falls, Oregon, at the 1945 National Ram 
Sale, and out ot a 3-year-old Read ewe—No. 366951. 
The weighing of the lamb, which was born on Feb- 


ruary 18, 1947, was witnessed by two helpers. Mr. 
Read wants to know if any one has a record of a 
lamb weight that will beat this one. 








WASHINGTON 
Hooper, Whitman County 


Most of the wool in this area has been 
signed up by handlers (March 17). 
Shearing will begin around March 25, 
and shearers will be paid 2214 cents 
with board. We have had excellent 
weather and sufficient help during the 
lambing season. Lambs have been con- 
tracted for fall delivery at 16 to 18 cents. 

Feed and weather conditions and the 
spring range are fair. The sheep win- 
tered well. Crossbred whitefaced year- 
ling ewes are going at $20 out of wool. 

Predators in this section are well un- 
der control. McKenzie-Richardson, Inc. 


Palouse, Whitman County 


We have sufficient herders and our 
loss from predators was very small. 
Stacked alfalfa is $20 per ton and cull 
peas, $50 per ton. 

The range is in very good condition 
(March 15). The winter range at Pas- 
co has beer excellent. 

In 1946 we lambed 1800 ewes, and in 
1947, 2400. Nearly all ewes are being 
fed hay or grain. 

Sheep flocks are in good condition. 

D. F. Lange 
WYOMING 
Otto, Big Horn County 

The grazing situation in this area is 
in bad shape. I tried for 5 years to get 
a little grazing land but finally had to 
dispose of my place to keep peace with 
the big sheepmen and land owners 
whose influence with the grazing head 
froze me out. 

I believe Congressman Frank Bar- 
rett of Wyoming is the cne man who 
will sense the need of the common lay- 
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SUFFOLK QUADS 





Four lambs is quite an occasion anyone vill gj, 
mit, although this ewe (part suffolk) does not seen 
to be particularly excited over her achievement, Th, 
lambs, sired by 5. Suffolk ram, were born at th 


ranch of J. E. (“Deac’’) Petersen, Carey, Idoh, 
early in All When the picture was sent 
the Wool Grower the lambs were about three week; 
old, very sturdy, and doing fine. Of course the 
were being fed cow’s milk on the side because th 
ewe simply could not handle all four of them. Th 
mother weighs around 200 pounds; her offspring ox 
divided equally as to sex; two of them are bloc 
and two speckled on the face. 














man in this situation. He has been jp. 
formed of the situation here. 

In this area only the men with mone 
or power are able to get range. I woul 
very much like to see these prevailing 
conditions improved. 

W. M. Yorgason 


Wool Research 


(Continued from page 22) 





of his clip to manufacturers who wil 
devise better ways of converting woo! 
into cloth. Here in this room we have 
a good example of what research wil 
do. I see Mr. Clarence Bishop, owne! 
of the Pendleton Mills on the audience 
Just up the street at the Emporium you 
will find his famous Pendleton woo. 
shirts on display at prices only about 
$1.50 above pre-war. Such low prices 
are made possible only because his fac: 
tory is equipped with the latest labor 
saving machinery which resulted from 
someone’s research. Were it not for 
those new machines that make possible 
very considerable savings in unit costs, 
I venture that the shirts advertised nov 
for $9.95 would have to be sold for about 
$14. It was research that reduced the 
cost of automobiles, light globes, gast 
line and thousands of other commoéi- 
ties. The wool grower can also reap é 
harvest from it. 

In conclusion I should like to say the! 
if the American public could recove! 
all the wool that it has pulled over Its 
own eyes in the last ten years the stock- 
pile would be a lot bigger than it 
now. 


The National Woo! Grower 
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| Grower 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


When the Beaver State presents its business card, it 
vould justifiably read, “Enterprise, Unlimited.” Indus- 
try re-discovered Oregon during the war. It found 
boundless opportunities capable of providing a liveli- 
hood for 10 times the state’s present population. 


Topographical, soil and climatic features make possible 
a variety of agricultural pursuits. The fabulous Willa- 
mette Valley—some three million acres—is a cornucopia 
of agricultural wealth. A tremendous quantity of lum- 
ber is available. The state has one-fourth of the coun- 
try’s standing saw timber. Salmon fisheries and woolen 


*& One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based 
on industrial oppor- 
tunitiesin the states 
served by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 


goods are world-famous. Portland’s roomy harbor is a 
flourishing gateway of foreign commerce. 


Huge Bonneville Dam assures ample and economical 
power. A new development program calls for four more 
dams. Oregon is noted for low electric rates. 


Union Pacific provides Oregon with excellent freight 
and passenger transportation. Gigantic locomotives 
haul the state’s products eastward over the “strategic 
middle route.”” And—just recently—Union Pacific in- 
augurated daily Streamliner service on the “City of 
Portland” between Portland and Chicago; the first 
railroad to provide such service. 


For future industrial enterprise, remember Oregon. For 
assistance in selecting industrial sites and for unsur- 
passed rail transportation, just... 


be Specific - say Union Pacific 


3 Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific 
. Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for information 
regarding industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 








CHICAGO! 


The Countrys Largest Live Stock Market 


Efficient selling service is provided by the great number 
of Commission Agencies operating on the Chicago 
market. This service assures you the highest possible 


dollar for your livestock. 


The commission man knows the needs and wants of 


each buyer. He knows where to go to get the top dollar. 


He is skilled in the sorting of consignments to meet vari- 
ous buyer demands—thus getting more dollars than an 


inexperienced seller possibly could. 


The Chicago market has a buyer—without delay—for 
everything offered and the producer finds his money in 
his bank when he gets back home. 


Consign your next shipment to CHICAGO. 








The Live Stock Farmer Best Serves His Own Interests 
By Shipping to The Central Market 
































